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NEW-ENGLAND WITCHCHRAFT. 
BY JOHN NEAL. 


CHAPTER THE FIRST. 


Tuere are a plenty of witches in New-England to this day— 
take my word for it. I have seen at least a dozen or two within 
the last quarter of a century ; and if I might, I could tell you such 
things !—** whit they are I know not’—as Lear says; and there- 
fore, instead of a long story about New-England witches, with red 
lips and staring eyes, and hearts heaving at the approach of their 
orev, What if I try my hand at a story of New-England witcheraft— 
wery word of which is true! 

The early history of New-England, or of Massachusetts Bay 
rther, abounds with proof that witches and witchcraft were familiar 
things, believed in without flinching, for a great while, in the most 
enlightened part of our whole country. This belief, indeed, was 
very general nota hundred years ago, throughout all north America, 
very common and very active just before the revolutionary war broke 
cat, and prevails to this day along the savage outskirts of New- 
England, as well as within the shifting and shadowy interiour of the 
western and south-western states, which are springing up of them- 


selves all along the shore of the great western wilderness of * liquid | 


terbage,”” where * empires unknown in bright solitude lie.” 

It has never been confined, however, until within a few years— 
avery few—to the uneducated and barbarous, nor to a portion of 
the white settlers, nor even to those who had to do with the natives, 
apart of whose awful faith it was, that no white man was permitted 
w question, that witchcraft and sorcery were the offspring of the bad 
power they worshipped. It was rooted in the hearts of men, who 
were altogether remarkable in the history of their age, for wisdom, 
ind learning, and piety ; of men, who fled from their quiet firesides 
in Europe, to another world, as it were, and buried themselves alive 
—in search of truth. 

We may smile now, to hear witchcraft spoken seriously of ; but 
we forget, perhaps, that our belief in it, is like our belief in the re- 
sppearance of the dead, among the blue waters, the green graves, 


the still starry atmosphere, and the great shadowy woods of our) 


earth; or like the beautiful, deep instinct of our nature for worship 
—older than the skies, it may be, universal as thought, and sure as 
the steadfast hope of immortality. We may turn away with pity 
vow from the devout believer in witches, wondering at the folly of 
tose who pretend to put faith in such matters, and quite persuading 
ourselves, in our great unquestioned wisdom, that all who have done 
#, however they may have been looked upon by past ages, were 
sever of the truly great and wise—never! But we forget, perhaps 
Ido net like to say we certainly forget, though I shouldn't be 
at from the truth, if | did—we forget, perhaps, what we are told in 
the book of books, the scripture of truth, about witches with power 
oraise the dead, about wizards and sorcerers that were able to strive 
with the anointed high priest of Jehovah, before the misbelieving ma- 
esty of Egypt, with all his court and people gathered about him ; and 
fothers who could look into futurity, interpret the visions of sleep, 
read the stars, bewitch and afflict whom they would, cast out devils, 
ind prophesy—fulse prophets, not because that what they said was 
true. but because the great origmal of their spirit was unsancti- 
rd; lysng prophets, not because they never told the truth, but be- 
wuse they were the children of unloly power, the offspring of the 
wher of ‘lies And we forget, moreover, that laws were made 
shout conjuration, spells and witchcraft by a body of British law- 
gers, renowned for sagacity, deep research, and a grave, thoughtful 
vard for truth ; and this but a few generations ago—the other day, 
w it were; and that a multitude of superiour men have recorded 
ais belief in magick and witcheraft and sorcery. Such men as the 
great and good Sir Matthew Hale, at a period when there was no 
ack of knowledge, wisdom, or inquiry; and such men, too, as the 
eebrated judge, whose commentaries on the laws of England, 1) 
se may believe the men of the law—not otherwise—are the pride 
the Brtish enipire and a pillar of light for the nations ; and that 
imultitude of other men, as well as women, have been tred and 
‘ecuted by authority of British law, administered by British law- 
ets, within the last one hundred and fiftv or two hundzed years, in 
¢ very heart of Old England. If these men were not sincere, if they 
aad not taken pains to satisty themselves, they were murderers and 
lusphemers, and they knew it ; and were punishable, even as their 
‘etums were, by death 
We may smile—we may turn away with pity—but could such 
tings have occurred, either in the British parliament, or in the 
Britsh courts of law, without some proof—some, whatever it was— 


| 


proof to the understandings of people, who, in other and weightier 
matters, are looked up to as the great men of thie age with absolute 
veneration ; proof that creatures, endowed with strong, if not with 
preternatural power, did inhabit our earth, and were able to work 
mischief, according to the popular notions of witcheraft and sorcery 
We know little or nothing of the facts, upon which their belief was 
All that we know is but hearsay or tradition. They were 
They knew all that we know of 


founded 
eye-witnesses and ear.witnesses 
the matter, and a thousand times more. We are not only ignorant 
of the facts and circumstances, but we are living afar off in a re- 
mote age. Nevertheless, they were believers in witcheraft: while 
we have no language wherewith to express our pity and contempt 
for all who speak sensibly of it, or venture to regard it as a possible 
How dare we! What right have we to say that witches 
and witchcraft are no more, that sorcery is done with for ever, that 


thing 


miracles are never to be wrought again, or that prophesy shall never 
more he heard by the people of God, uplifting her voice like a thou- 
sand echoes from the everlasting solitudes of the sea, or like unin- 
terrupted thunder, pealing over the terrible and haughty nations of 
the earth—till thrones and palaces, temples and pyramids topple 
down together, headlong to the dust; and the preternatural and the 
mysterious are merged for ever in the natural and the evident ! 

But, however, we may regard such men as Sir Matthew Hale, 
Judge Blackstone, and the hereditary legislators of our father-land, 
it were quite impossible for us—New-Englanders as we are !—to 
question the sincerity of the Plymouth settlers—the’ Piterms or 
Fatuers, who laid the foundation of a mighty empire among the 
perpetual rocks of old Plymouth, and along the desolate shores of 
New-England ; and just as impossible would it be for any person in 
his senses, acquainted with their character and their history, to 
question their belief in witheraft and sorcery ; for, at one period, a 
season of sore perplexity for them, and while they were yet wrest 
ling for a foothold among the rocks and shores of the new world, 
about four hundred of their industrious population were actually 
imprisoned for witchcraft, or under accusation for matters, which 
were looked upon as a fatal evidence of witchcraft! By referring 
to the records of that age, it will be found, that in the course of 

| about fifteen months, while the Fathers of New-England were 
beset on every side by the savages and by the French, no less than 
twenty-eight persons received sentence of death, of which number 
nineteen were executed, one died in jail, and one was deliberately 
crushed to death—according to British law, because, being a brave 
and powerful man, he would not plead to so preposterous a charge 
before the twelve who had found every accused person guilty. Some 
few escaped, one hundred and fifty were discharged, when the 
frightful superstition of the day was over; and about two hundred 
more of the accused were not proceeded against. Of these, about 
fifty made confession of their guilt; and at the trial of a woman, 
held in great awe by the settlers, three of her own children declared 
themselves to be witches, and gave a particular account of their 
vovages through the air, and over sea, might after night ; and of all 
the mischief they had perpetrated by the direction, advice, and 


] 


authority of their mother, to whom, they said, the devil had pro- 


mised, before a whole congregation of witches, at one of their 
churchyard gatherings, that she should be queen of hell 

The following narrative, which relates to a period when the 
popular fury was raging with irresistible strength, cannot be well 
understood, without a brief illusion to earher parts of the New-Fag 
land history ; nor, perhaps, without a general account, a very short 
one it must be, of the breaking out and growth of witheraft im the 
new world 


The Pirerm Faruers, 





as they are now called, went 


partly of their own accord—partly from necessity, for their dest 
nation was further south, at Plymouth, Massachusetts Bay, in the 
winter of 1620. They fled from Europe to avoid persecution for a 
new religious belef; and vet, witoin a few years after, they found 
themselves established in comparative security and the rights o 
conscience respected, they fell upon the Quakers, and scourged and 


banished them, or } it them to death, because of ther new re us 


belief, and because they ventured to insist upon the mghts o 


science. The Quakers died in their faith, prophesving heavy sor 


row, Insupportable wo, and a mighty series of strange but near 
atiiction to the land. Within a short time after Uiis—so short a 
time, that it was remembered and spoken 3 ‘as a judgment, alter 


the dreadful paroxysim bad gone ofl—a woman, who had pursued a 
female preacher on her wav to prison, with insult and outrage, was 
taken up for a witeh, accused by mtmate friends of having to do 
with the Prince of Darkness, and put to death--so says tradition- 
upon the very spot where she stood still for a time to s« off at the 
poor Quaker-woman, who held on ber meek and quiet way, without 
a word of reproach or complaint——her withered hands locked upon 


! her bosom—her head not bowed, in her unspeakable distress, but 


lifted as if in prayer to something visible, at one time in her path 
over the green turf, at another, afar off in the blue bright air—but 
visible to herself alone. There live those now, said a writer of the 
next age, who are persuaded that she sawa spirit on her way to the 
jail--which was the way to the grave 

Soon after, and within less than nine years from the first arrival 
of the Quakers at Massachusetts Bay, another female was executed 
for witchcraft, and other stories began to be whispered about of a 
similar nature, t@ prove that she also had been prophesied into the 
grave, being one of another party, who had gone out of their way 
to scoff at an afflicted woman, about to perish for the truth-sake 
From this period, (1665,) there was no other trial for witchcraft 
within the borders of New-England, till the year 1691; but a be- 
lef was fixed in the very hearts of the people, that the prophesy 
of Mary Dyer, the aged Quaker woman, uttered on her way to 
the scatlold, would surely be accomplished 
A shadow fell upon the great, happy 
Every- 


It was accomplished ! 
The waters grew dark as midnight 
the trees, the birds, the cattle, the 


earth, at noonday 
thing alive was quiet with fear ; 
very hearts of men, who had gathered together in the house of the 
Lord for worship and prayer. The shadow of the grave was abroad 
with a voice like that of the sea. Earthquake, fire, and storm, fol- 
lowed ; inundation, war, and strife, in the church. A woman, it 
was believed, had re-appeared on earth, or in the air, night over the 
very place where, having been cruelly driven out of New-England 
by religious power, she, with a family of sixteen, had been put to 
death by the savages. Everybody knew her voice—and all trem 
bled at the story, and turned pale, as if they saw the apparition be- 
fore them, with the large quiet eyes, hovering in mid-air; and say- 


(for she was a haughty and 


ing, ambitious woman,) that she had 
come back to be judged of the elders, according to her well-remem- 
bered promise, after which, it would be for her to judge them, for- 
ever and ever 

The people were seized with a strange fear. ‘They knew that 
she had been able to draw away from their peculiar worship a third 
part of feifwhole strength, when she was alive, and a better faith, 
if not of strange gods, at least of a new faith, and who should say 
that her dangerous power might not be fearfully augmented by 


death * 
(To be continued.) 





MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS, 


A SKETCH FOR MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS, 


Grace was the pet of the village—pretty, lively, and, like all 
other pets, very self-willed ; but the eflects of this latter quality 
were softened down and rendered quite loveable by her open, gene 
rous disposition, which would not allow her to myure another, even to 
Some said that Grace thought herself suf. 
True, perhaps, when each 


gratify that ruling passion 
ficvently handsome, and termed it vanity 
Sabbath morning tound her ready decked for the sunny walk to the 
parish church on the hill-side, or the week-day's evening saw her in 
g her needle—yes, perhaps then, as 


verself in the little murror, she might 


her little chamber window plyn 








she caughta side-long glance 
think 
passed her, or that they looked so curiously at the bow-pots and 
her casement x rhaps, 
But was this vanity * 


tno such great wonder that the young men gazed as they 


flowering geramiums perched on the sill of 
too, she might think they cast a glance beyond 


No; Grace was as free of that hateful quality ae the bird which 
carolled so jovously mm his brgit cage on the cottage wall Vanity 
cannot be justly attributed to those who are only conscious of pos 
sessing the qualities which are theirs im reality, but to those alone 
who boast to themseivtes of periections which they can never hope 
to possess. Such was the cose with those who termed Grace vam 

(ine tine autumn eve r she sat, as osual, beside her gerai mes, 
over which was hung her little ird Pet but the leaves of the lor 
mer h r droopingly, as ough to ask of their sweet mistress the 
weual drop of spring water, and poor Pet chir pped and hopped 
from perch to perch, and rotiled his vellow feathers to attract her 
attentio mits Vai No coolit r drop greeted the ei Vv ical no 
tinv fineer placed a bit of » betwee Pet's cage wires And 
yow was thos’ Was Grace No. but her thoughts were wan 
dering, and although her eves were fixed full on poor Pet and his 
compa m plants, she neither saw one northe other And wh ‘her 
were ler thought« wandermg ' Only into a neighbourn lane, up 


vinneh she strolled when the ginning to dip tis bright 





head ‘neath the blue t It was a very 


tops of uring tials 


bounded by high hawthorn and 


pleasant lane, but as its sules were 

wild rose-bushes, tt may be supposed that Grace did not go there for 
the sake of anv beauti prospect, lor her whole he ight was bot more 
than the top of the banks on which the bushes grew For what, then, 
could it be! In trath it was that there generally accompamed her 
thither a very pleasant companion—not her mother—not one of the 


neighbour's daughters No: but a young man, the son of a farmer 


not far distant 

Yes, the trath may as well be told. Grace had given, or thought 
she had given, hier little heart to this companion of her strolls ; and, m 
deed, any one to look on him, might imagine a better choice conld not 


be made. ‘Tall, handsome, and athletick he was, and his eve beamed 
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when he looked on her. But they who knew him better than Grace, 
said that he was wild and fickle. Neither did they scruple to warn 
her of that knowledge. But Grace would not believe. How could 
she, when she saw that, although they spoke against him, they were 
always ready to welcome him to their own homes! Besides, there 
was an eloquence far more powerful to the heart and understanding 
of Grace—more eloquent, more easily believed than aught they 
could utter. Yes, the eye and tongue of William Clively were the 
monitors most eagerly sought, and most willingly listened to when 
found. How could she think he was deceiving her—no harshness 
in his soft voice. But there was one who did not like him, to whom 
Grace had ever yet been accustomed to pay the most profound sub- 
mission, because that humility had never been forced, but ever won 
from her by love. That being was her mother! 

She had now been sitting in this deep reverie some ten minutes, 
from which she was roused by a light hand being laid on her shoul- 
der. The blood mounted to her temples and cheek, for she knew, 
without raising her eyes, that it was her mother, and she felt con- 
scious that that mother’s eye was reading her innermost heart, She 
also knew she had nought to fear, for though at this moment her 
little heart had been rebelling, her parent's chiding was ever one of 
gentleness. 

* Grace, love,” spoke the mother, gently placing her hand on the 
half downcast head, ** why do you not go forth this evening! See, 
the sun has almost lost his last bit of crimson in the deep gray 
Come, love; you have been sewing allday, Just throw your scart 
around you and walk in our garden.” 

* [| would rather not, mamma,” 
turning her head still more from her parent, and then, for the first 
time, casting her eyes ov the drooping plants and now sulky little 
Pet. But she quickly added, * I will water my trees and chirrup to 
Pet a little, for he seems quite to have the mopes.” 

** And how comes it that he has the mopes, love !’ 
ber mamma. 

Ah! | see, mamma,” returned the now half-tearful, half-smiling 
maiden; ‘* I see you have been reading my heart, and that it 18 use- 
less to keep anything from you. But though you have seen part 
that was passing there, you cannot tell all!" 

* But Tecan guess, Grace , and that, perchance, will do as well 
I doubt not you thought me very crnel—very inconsiderate in not 
allowing you to have quite your own way ; and I doubt not that you 
thought I knew very little about it; but sit down, love, and [ will 
tell you a little passage in my own life, and after that I shall leave 
you to judge for yourself, only first assuring you that I have every 
proof that William Clively is very wild, and his father quite unable 
to support him in his present extravaganee. See here, love, I have 
brought my knitting ; so take up your work from the window-sill, 
and thus, while we are quite industrious, I will proceed to tell you 
that my sketch commences when I was about a twelvemonth older 
than you are now. Atthat time, Grace, I was circumstanced, too, 
somewhat as you are. You understand me, love !’ Grace blushed 
and smiled. “I had a rebellious heart, too; and there was one for 
whom it was rebelliouas—one whom it had set up as the idol of its 
idolatry, and one whom, unfortunately, neither of my parents ap- 
proved. But yet, Grace, I own that [ thought my knowledge of his 
habits far exceeded theirs ; and all | knew of him was fairand open. 
Things continued thus for above eighteen months, at the end of 
which time my eyes were fearfully opened to his vices—he com- 
mitted a forgery and absconded ; though it is probable, had he staid, 
no injury would have awaited him, for his friends, who were wealthy 
and powerful, made up the sum for which he had risked so much, 
and paid it. Grace, 1t was some time, even then, before I could 
perfectly win my heart from its idolatry , but it had seen its errour, 
and my mind was made up to overcome such perversity, and I did 
Ves, Grace ; I knew what it was to feel cherished atlections war- 
ring against my own convictions of right. You will perhaps say 
that he had deserted me, and it might be that pride rose superiour 
to neglect and slight ; but not so. He did not desert me—he did 
not slight me ; for though all others were ignorant of his destinativn, 
I knew whither he had fled, and from thence received a letter full of 
atfection and repentance for past follies. But, Grace, had I for- 
given, or rather overlooked his vice, (for 1 did forgive,) I never 
could have placed confidence in him again; so I wrote him once, 
but that once was to discard him for ever. From that time I busied 
myself in work, in tending my garden, in assisting my neighbours, 
and, indeed, in various ways of which I had not thought before. I 
saw that people approved my conduct, too; every eye greeted me, 
every tongue welcomed me in joyous tones; and in time my own 
heart grew joyous, and felt a lightness it had never known till then, 
even in its wildest moments of affection for the now unworthy. But I 
did not know the fullness of the happiness I was to reap from that one 
era of my life ull tive years had elapsed. During that period, love, 
your dear father had wooed me, and knowing from all that he was 
beloved and respected, he won me, although nota titveth part so 
handsome or so engaging in his manner as he of whom I have been 
speaking But be soon taught me to love him—I do not mean with 
the girlish wildness | had loved before—but with an atlection which 
might last through sorrow, sickness, death! dear Grace !” 

‘The tears started to the sweet eyes of Grace, and fell thickly up- 
on the little border on which she was so busily plying her needle, as 
the thought of her fond father passed across her heart, and smote ut 
fer its rebellion against her will to whose care he had so solemnly 
entrusted her on his death-bed. The mother was also silent for a 
few moments 

“ Weill, love,” she at length resumed, “you were but a few 
months vld when, one day, I was sitting with youn in a small arbour 
in the garden of the dwelling where we then resided. On a sudden 
I heard the latch of the garden gate raised, and a poor, emaciated- 
looking man toiled up the sunny walk. He appeared in the last 
stage of wretchedness, and sickness seemed to add its heavy load 
of misery where already there appeared to be an accumulation of 
ils. IT rose with an intention of inquiring into his condition, and 
relieving hin as far as my means would permit ; and, taking vou in 
my arms, I stood before him. But, Grace, I suppose that ume had 
not so changed me as it had done him, for he instantly ejaculated 
my maiden name! Yes, love, you may well drop your work and 
raise your eyes. It was indeed he whom I had loved, and persisted 
in loving, in Opposition to my parents’ judgment. At that moment 
your father appeared at the door, and when I looked on you and on 
him, contrasted with the wretched being that shrunk before me, my 
heart leaped with gratitude to God for teaching me to subdue my own 
evil passions. Your father had kuown, before our marriage, all the 
circumstances concerning him and myself, so that a few words made 
known to him the cause of the surprise pictured in both our counte- 
nances ; and to make me love and reverence him still more, that good 


again spoke 


answered Grace in a low tone, | 


man relieved his present wants and provided for his future ones. 
Yes, Grace, your father fed, clothed, and lodged that repentant 
creature in a neighbouring cottage ull he recovered health and 
strength—nay, more, he concealed his name from all inquiring ears, 


and not an eye which had once known could now recognise Charles | 


May!” 

* Charles May, mamma !" 

* Yes, love, Charles May! The same who used to pay us the 
yearly visit from London, to evince his gratitude for your father’s 
kindness. The same who died in our village of decline seven years 
after, leaving you the Bible and prayer-book as the only legacy 
which could be bestowed by poor, but repentant Charles May! But 
now, dear, it is growing quite dark ; I will go and see our evening 
meal prepared, and when we have taken that, pray to your Maker, 
and then retire to your pillow.”’ 

And so Grace did ; and the next morning, when she entered the 
breakfast-room, she threw her arms around her mother’s neck, 
and whispered that she had gained the victory; she, too, would 
try if her mind might not overcome the erring inclinations of her 
heart. Yes, and Grace succeeded ; and twenty years after, when 
she saw a daughter of her own grown up, she remembered how 
mildly her own mother had won her from her folly ; and she felt 
that, to be obeyed by that daughter, she must remember that her- 
self had once been a wild and wilful being, and that it is only by 


placing our own hearts in the situation of others, that we can hope 
| 


to usfluence them by our precepts 


MADEMOISELLE MARS. 


The Parisian publick and the ecriticks have discovered, suddenly 
that Miss Mars is old ; they have actually ventured to proclaim the 
discovery with the consoling exclamation—** We love you, Oruins !' 


They have gone so far as to remark that, how resplendent soever | 


her diamonds, there is an attraction which she can never have 
again—youth. Her reign is over. ‘The plainest of girls, Rachel, 
the Jewess, has been placed on her throne. 
rogues were tried at the Paris Assizes, for a robbery committed on 
the paraphernalia of M’dlle Mars at her dwelling. She was called 
up as asa witness—I translate for you, literally, the introductory 
examination :—** Mademoiselle Mars steps forward before the 
court (lively movement of curiosity.) ‘Che President, in a most cour- 
teous and winning tone—You call yourself Miss Mars! Yes, sir, 
Anne Hippolyte Boutet Mars, artist socretaire of the French thea- 
tre. Your age, Miss! Forty-five years, sir. In the month of 
May last a crown was stolen from you! Yes sir. That crown 
was of gold! Yee, sir, of gold, I believe, or of silver gilt; but it 
had no material value except in the workmanship. [t was an ho- 
mage to your dramatick triumphs! Yes, sir, each of the great parts 
which I played, was designated on one of the leaves of laurel,’’ ete 
As soon as she had given her testimony, she withdrew, and with her 
the greater part of the spectators, consisung of a multitude of law- 
yers in their gowns, old actresses, ladies of fashion in their most 
elegant dresses, dandies and dignitaries: ** all,” says the reporter, 
* attracted to the court by the renown of the illustrious comedian, 
as a similar crowd was, in 1829, when she came to depose about 
the robbery of her diamonds, to the amount, in price, of one hundred 
and fifty thousand franes, and as if the tribunal had to try one of 
those grand crimes which specially attract spectators of distinguished 
rank.” 

The same reporter adds, with all seriousness and sincerity— 
without the least imagination of hyperbole and burlesque—* This 
was quite an ordinary case of theft; nothing remarkable was to be 
disclosed ; but the principal witness, the first witness, was to be 
M'lle Mars ; she was to appear for a few moments only, and to utter 
only a few words ; but that is enough to account for the rush of fa- 
shion, and the impatient eagerness of the overtlowing hall.” 

You must be convinced by these details that the popular actresses 
are divinities everywhere in Paris, even before and for the Bench 
of the Assizes. Notwithstanding the universal worship and syinpa- 
thy, a general titter, or more, an absolute laugh, followed the lady's 
declaration of her age—forfy-fice ! Every auditor knew—the whole 
French or Continental world kinows—that Mademorselle has lived, 
child and woman, sixty years and upwards. Perhaps she dated 
from the epoch of her theatrical birth! [saw her thirty-one twelve- 
months ago, playing all her great characters, with a maturity of 
form and powers that warranted the presumption of thirty, though 
she could admirably personate all the stages between the teens and 
that round number. A bystander in court whispered that she could 
look rather young for s:z/y, but positively looked old tor forty-five. 

The Pagan savages are related to jeer at their fallen idols; so the 
unchristian wits of the Paris press, now that Miss Mars has been su- 
perannuated by the theatrical criticks, for her favourite characters, 
make merry with her substitution of a calendar so far short of the 
parish register. It is said that the Police have advised her to lav 
aside a portion of the dazzling jewels which she wears as Lady 
Stratford, in Casimir Delavigne’s new Comedy of La Popularite— 
the rogues who rendezvous in the theatre being too strongly tempted 
by them, and even her life being thus endangered. It is subjomed, 
in some of the newspapers, that the diamonds make new conquests 
for her—give her a new host of admirers whose lot it mav be to 
wear her chains a very long time—in the galleys. The political 
murmurers at the design of La Popularite aver that the said diamonds 
are the most brilliant things in the comedy, and that, if Lady Straf- 
ford should not follow the advice of the Police, she will be obliged, 
every year, to tell her age in a court—decliner son age 

The dealers in trinkets and precious stones grow enormously rich 
in Paris. Independently of the immensity of their business, I better 
understand how since I read the testimony on the trial above-men- 
tioned, of the artist who made the stolen crown of the actress. He 
sold it for three thousand francs to the gallant adorers from whom 
she received the tribute ; and when asked by the chief podge of the 
court, what was its intrinsick value, he answered, from one hundred 
and fifty to two hundred franes—/a facon et la ciselure en faisarent 
pria I presume that this instance of opus superabat ma- 
terrem, 1s an ordinary sample of the trade. A curious book was 
published, last month, on the history, nature, extent, and condition 
of the gold and silver-smith, and jewelry profession in this capital, 
in aid of a petition from them to the government, in which they are 
represented to labour under peculiar burdens and obstacles by law, 
and to suffer terrible distress 


tout be 


Love.—A young girl, scarcely yet awake to the mysteries of her 
nature, and fluttering over the first demonstrations of love, is like a 
child sporting on the rippling strand of the sea, when a Aigh tide is 
about coming in. 


Last week, four | 


— — 
| LITERARY ODDS AND ENDS. 


I CANNOT DANCE TO-NIGHT. 


| 
| 





BY THOMAS HAYNES BAYLY. 





Ou! when they brought me thither, 
They wonder'd at my wild delight, 
But would f were at home again, 
I cannot dance to-night 
How can they all look cheerful ? 
The dance seems strangely dull to me, 
The musick sounds so mournful, 
What can the reason be! 


‘) Hark! hark! at length he’s coming, 


I am not weary—let me stay? 
I hear his laugh distinctly now, 
"Twill chase the gloom away. 
Oh! would that I were near him, 
He sees me not amid the crowd; 
He hears me not—ah would I dared, 
To breathe his name aloud 


He leaves that group of triflers, 
And with the smile I love to see, 

He seems to seek for some one— 
Oh, is it not for me! 

No, no! ‘tis for that dark-eyed girl, 
I see her now return his glance ; 
He passes me—he takes ber hand— 

He leads her to the dance ! 





Witkie.—Sir John Sinclair happening once to dine in company 
with Mr. Wilkie, the painter, that distinguished artist was asked, 
the course of conversation, if any particular circumstances had Jed 
him to adopt his profession. Sir John inquired, “ Had your father 
| mother, or any of your relations a turn for painting? or what Jed 
you to follow that art?’ To which Mr. Wilkie replied, “The truth 
is, Sir John, that you made me a painter.”—“ How, I?” exclaimed 
the baronet; “I never had the pleasure of meeting you before 
Mr. Wilkie then gave the following explanation :—“ When you wer 
drawing up the “ Statistical Account of Scotland,” my father, who 
was a clergyman in Fife, had much correspondence with you m- 
specting his parish, in the course of which you sent him a coloured 
| drawing of a soldier, in the uniform of your Highland Fencible Re- 
giment. I was so delighted with the sight, that I was constantly 
drawing copies of it, and was thus insensibly transformed into a 


painter.” 

Somsampu.ism.—Dr. Pritchard, of Bristol, knew a man in the 
habit of attending a weekly market. He used to ride in his sleet 
saddle his horse, and awoke to a sense of his situation only by tu 
animal stopping at the turnpike. 
of an exquisite, who had been a regular frequenter of a fashionab! 
promenade, at a watering-place. The dandy was seen to get up at 
night, and, while fast asleep, walked in his nightgown along th: 
brow of the hill, lifted his glass with the indescribable air of a finished 
exquisite, simpered and smiled, and gracefully saluted parties of la- 
dies whom he fancied he saw as when awake. Anima! magnet sm 
where it has, in reality, been induced, is merely a state of artificial 
somnarnbulism. Castelli translated Italian into French in his slee 
The most curious thing was, that, when at a loss for a word, he 
turned it up in his dictionary. 

Tue sarverivas.—In the terrible famine which happened in the 
year of the Bengal era 1177, (a. p. 1770,) many Hindvos, unable to 
resist the cravings of appetite, ate food from impure hands, and 
lost caste. These and their descendants have now united into or 
tribe, which is called Saryuriya, because in every revolution of s:xty 
years a famine, or some other great calamity, is supposed to ver 
on the year called Saryuriya, as happened at the time abovemer 
ioned. The Saryuriyas amount to one hundred and thirty or forty 
families, confined to the western parts of this district (Bengal.) They 
have instructors and priests of their own. They now follow th 
Hindoo customs so far as to abstain from beef, but eat everything 
else. They cultivate the land. 

THE SUITOR 
Full little knowest thou, who hast not tried 
What hell it is, in suing long, to bide ; 
To lose good days, that might be better spent . 
To waste long nights in pensive discontent ; 
To speed to-day, to be put back to-morrow ; 
To feed on hope, to pine with fear and sorrow ; 
To fret thy soul with crosses and with cares ; 
To eat thy heart through comfortless despairs 
To fawn, to crouch, to wait, to ride, to run, 
To spend, to give, to want, to be undone 


PorRTRAIT OF 4 COMPOSER, BY HIMsELP.—Dalavrack, an artist 
the school of Gretry, has left the following description of his ow 
character among his papers :—* | am of a sensitive but easy nat 
extremely susceptible of pleasure and pain; I easily exagye 
fear and hope ; I do not know how to wait; T give my contice 
blindly ; [ also sometimes suspect on very slight appearances ; | « 
soon transported with rage ; injustice, wherever I see it, revolts 
maddens me Dalavrack supplied the French opera with 
fifty-six works. Besides ¢eing a composer of high talent, he was 
man of severe principles and rigid probity 


Cold in the stomach is a figurat'' 
“Sir, 


PovERTY AND INTEMPERANCE. 
expression, meaning either hunger or despair, or both. 
a Spitalfields weaver, in reply to his friendly adviser, “ all that ¥ 
say istrue. The more gin we drink the more we want; but o'* 
the less gin we drink the more we frel the want of something else. Gis 
us bread, meat, beer, and a good fire; then we should feel warm 
without gin.” 

BaseNess OF pvBLICK MEN.—I remember M. once drolly observin 
(says Lord Brougham, in his Dissertations,) when I sa:d no man 
could tell how base men are ull he came into office, “ On the con 
trary, I never before bad such an opinion of human virtue; for I now 
find that no man ever drops the least hint of any motive but disin 
terestedness and self-denial ; and all idea of gain or advantage # 
the only thing that none seem ever to dream of.” 


save 


Another ludicrous case was that 
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REMINISCENCES OF A GOOD-NATURED MAN. 





BY Boz 


Orator Henry was accustomed to say that cut-down boots 
made the best shoes: I am sure this remark will apply to the fre- 
quent transformations that take place in character. Who has not 
seen an enthusiast tame down into the completest worldling—a 
youthful spendthrift dry into the finest specimen of a miser—and a 
good-natured man sour into a perfect Sir Benjamin Backbite? In 
proof of the possibility of this last change, | ofler myself as evidence 
|] commenced |ile—existence | mean—with what is termed “a 
sweet disposition.” | had flaxen hair, an innocent-looking face, 
and large pale blue eyes, that looked as if all the colour had been 
washed out of them by crving; nevertheless, I was not prone to 
tears, and even when a baby cried quietly. I was the delight of my 
purse and mother, for | could always be allured to give up my own 
will by a piece of sugared bread and butter; I could wear my white 
frock and trousers twice as long as my sister; I loved to sit in my 
jttle cnair better than to scramble about the nursery ; I believed 
everything that was told me, and I sucked my thumb. Yet impo- 
sition on my good nature and harmlessness commenced before | was 
out of the cradle. My sister and I were twins, but not in disposi- 
ton: she was a bright, lively, vixenish little thing, pretty and mis- 
chievous as a fairy—the reverse of myself, except in similarity of 
feature ; and, though younger by half an hour, was my master, and 
everybody's master about the house. She neither sucked her thumb, 
nor loved to sit in a little chair; she would be nursed, and nursed 
well—which, in nursing language, means being tossed up to the 
ceiling, talked, shouted, and sung to, from morning ull night. Our 
double arrival had not been anticipated ; and if it had, two nurses, 
or even one and a half, could notin our household have been aflord- 
ed; so that as my mother had very delicate health, my share of at- 
tention was somewhat scanty: in fact my lady-sister got it all, 
because she would have it: my thumb nursed me, and to such pur- 
pose, that at is to this day smaller than the other. As mere baby- 
hood passed away, and I learned to walk and talk, my passive tem- 
per remained the same, and increasing liberties were taken with it; 
| had always the least pieces of gingerbread, was the last dressed in 
the morning, and the first put to bed at night. It was I who was to 
surrender a plaything, give up my seat, make the apology im case 
of a quarrel, and bear the blame on the occurrence of any juvenile 
iniquity ; all because I was * such a good-natured little creature.’ 

Asa school-boy, my character and condition remained unmodi- 
fied—fagging was not allowed, but by this I gained nothing ; for 
instead of avowedly serving one master, I served five-and-twenty, 
the entire number of boys admitted. A fatality, as if by birthright, 
hung over me: in two days my timid, yielding, milky, flaxen nature 
was discovered, and as speedily worked upon and cheated on all 
ali hands. 1 was very vain of my good-nature ; and flattery on this 
head would induce me to do or almost suffer anything, no matter 
whether in a right or wrongcause. It supplied the place of sugared 
bread and butter ; and if the bullies were sure of mv obedience, the 
wheedlers were certain of my love in addition. The scrapes and 
sins that I were wheedled tuto, are past enumeration ; and, by some 
chance, the cluef of the blame, and most of the punishment, always 
fell on me, even when others were concerned ; whilst in our petty 
purloinings or purchases, it equally occurred that the share which fell 
to my lot was the least. However, after lying and stealing for my 
companions, and then being flogged fur it by the master, I had my re- 
ward in the universal admission, that | was “ the most good-natured 
bev in the school!” 

School-days passed, and I became a member of that larger semi- 
nary—Society ; calculated in its construction to harden, strengthen, 
dannt, and embitter; but for a series of years it effected no such 
change inme. Jt strikes me now with amazement, but so it was ; 
for years I remained the same obliging, complying, assenting crea- 
ture that I had been im the nursery and at school; ready to help 
every one, prone to believe every one, anxious to reconcile every 
one; in my conversations a stream of assents, in my imtentions 
harmless, but in my actions certainly not wise. I had no diserimi- 
nation—there lay the flaw. My amiability was extended to every 
one alike ; and without any thought of consequences, my praise was 
so universal, that as it cost, so it was worth nothing—my peace- 
making was often effected at the expense of truth, my courtesy was 
apt to trench upon sincerity, my charity as often gratified imposture 
as real want—and of my justice, it might frequently be said, 





Viola une justice bien injuste. 

lam sure I was very amiable; but for want of being under the 
government of a strong understanding, | was perpetually involved 
a trouble, and did my friends little good. $1 had a horrour of unkind- 
ness in thought, word, and deed; but I had not an equal dread of 
injustice : it annoved me personally to hear scandal ; and wit throw- 
ng its golden arrows on all sides displeased me, if coupled with 
malice, however gay. It positively made me uncomfortable to hear 
people abuse each other, or try to make each other ridiculous ; and 
I laugh now to reflect on the sober good faith with which I long to 
set myself against the current. Circumstances mixed me up pretty 
argely with society of various kinds. I had an immense and hete- 
rogeneous assemblage of friends and acquaintance ; and circumstan- 
ces also placed me in positions where I had an extensive power of 
expressing my opinions. I do not think there is any possible com- 
bination of laudatory words with which I am not acquainted—which 
Ihave not in some shape applied to every living creature I know ; 
and what was my reward! All made use of me, and yet scarcely 
considered my services worthy of thanks; and at last a wit whom I 
had puffed, even to the last puff, remarked in an aside, meant to be 
audible, that if my words could be distilled and bottled, they might 
be hung against peach-trees to catch wasps with, instead of honey- 
water! In private, my good nature equally, or even more signally 
fuled. From my multitudinous connexions, I had the mortification 
of hearing every one | knew and cared for, severally and soundly 
abused. It was in vain I dispreved, proved, and reproved—the 
more I tried to stop the scandal, the faster it moved—it was Myn- 
heer Von Wodenblock’s enchanted leg. Surely I was a true 
inend! Howl travelled from circle to circle the perfect genins of 
laudation, and the personification of Thomson's * etherial mild- 
ness!” J am afraid there was a little alloy in my motive springing 
from the timidity of my nature; hating and dreading censure mysell, 
I supposed every one else hated and dreaded it equally; and I 
hoped, that if I was so generous in administering praise, others 
would be as generous in making a return. | found out at last, that 
the majority of persons in the world—persons, rather, who live be- 
fore the world—do not care what or how much is said of them ; and 
that the mayor part of the ill-nature in the world is oftener the result 


of wit and idleness, than of sheer malice and intention. But these 
praiseful moods of mine are long since past; 1 no longer tax my 
memory to carry to this friend the compliment I heard paid hitn by 
that; I no longer transmit to one author the eulogy penned upon 
him by another; I can join im a laugh at my neighbour's expense ; 
and instead of discreetly forgetting a witty libel, 1 can help to affix 
it to the back it was meant for. It was in self-defence that | suffered 
my transcendental good-nature to ooze from me; | found that | 
was invariably reckoned on as a sure man; I found that not more 
than a few did justice to my real kindliness of heart; I found that. 
with all my sparing of others, I was never spared myself; or, if 
spared, was laughed at: | found myself slignted in publick and 
passed over in parties ; no one asked my opinion, and no one |ist- 
ened to my remarks— 
Augusta sings, but no one hears her 
Augusta sighs, but ne one cheers her 

I was such “ a good creature” that every one treated me badly, ull 
self-love would bear it no longer, and I determined to amend. Since 
I altered my tactics, it is astonishing how much my position in so- 
ciety is improved—how much more attention | gain—and how 
much better I am thought of. I can now barb an epigram with the 
best, (and may in.time come to dip the point in poison.) | can twist 
a meaning, suggest a motive, affix a soubriguet, add wings to a per- 
sonal jeke, sneer in print, talk scandal in private, and cut throats in 
my dreams. And ] am better liked—have gained a character for 
being clever, whilst my personal comfort is increased. People who 
ventured to slight me in my good-natured days, are paragons of at- 
tention to me, now that I am good-natured no longer I am listened 
to when I speak; and if I promise a service, it 1s no longer consi- 
dered a mght, but a favour. The only danger 1s, that I may go too 
far; and in my escape from an excess of complimentary, obliging, 
officious desire to please, may become really spiteful—as imdiseri- 
minate In MV sarcasms as I once was In my praise I somelmes 
fear that | may prove, that very sour vinegar can be made from very 
sweet sugar 


CHOICE OF DEATH. 


The count of Lannoi, one of the most brilliant ornaments of the 
court of the treacherous Louis XI. of France, was condemned to | 
death by that monarch on a wrongful charge of having carried off 
the daughter of the celebrated painter Foucquet. To add to the 
torture of his situation, the king. by an exquisite refinement of 
cruelty, sent his barber, Oliver le Dain, (so familiar to the readers 
of Quintin Durward.) to announce to him, as a special favour, that 
the king allowed him to choose whatever mode of death he might 
prefer. Lannoi was a man of courage ; he knew, too, that the king, 
himself brave, loved to see that same quality in others, he therefore 
did not lose heart, but announced his choice in the following letter 

‘*Sine—I am penetrated with gratitude for your majesty's ex- 
traordinary kindness, and for the anxiety you testify ou the subject 
of my punishment. You will believe me when I say I had far ra- 
ther have lost my life in your majesty’s service than on such a 
charge as this; but since my death is determined, I send you for 
that purpose the chain of gold you wore at the bat'le of Quesnoi, and 
placed yourself on the neck of my father, Raoul de Lannoi, in the 
thickest of the danger, with these memorable words—* Paque Dieu, 
my friend, you combat too fiercely ; you must be chained up, for I do 
not want to lose you, but want you to serve me many times more.’ 
With this chain, sire, I wish to be hanged at the foot of the Tower 
du Nord, where I was wounded by an arrow meant for vou on the 
night you went the rounds, I carrying a terch before you.” 

This appeal was such as not even Louis XI. could resist, and 
Lannoi’s punishment was delayed until ime proved his innocence 
—Translated for the Mirror 





THE FAMILY CIRCLE, 


THE FOUNTAIN. 





BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT 
Fountatn, that springest on this grassy slope ! 
Thy quick cool murmur mingles, pleasantly, 
With the cool sound of breezes in the beech, 
Above me in the noontide. ‘Thou dost wear 
No stain of thy dark birthplace ; gushing up 
From the red mould and slimy roots of earth, 
Thou flashest in the sun. The mountain air, 
In winter, 1s not clearer, nor the dew 
That shines on mountain blossom. Thus doth God 
Bring, from the dark and foul, the pure and bright 
This tangled thicket on the bank above 
Thy basin, how thy waters keep it green! 
For thou dost feed the roots of the wild vine 
That trails all over it, and to the twigs 
Ties fast her clusters. There the spice-bush lifts 
Her leafy lances; the viburnum there, 
Paler of foliage, to the sun holds up 
Her circlet of green berries In and out 
The chirping sparrow, im her coat of brown, 
Steals, silently, lest I should mark her nest 
Not such thou wert of yore, ere those old woods 
Bowed to the white man’s axe. Then hoarv trunks 
Of oak, and plane, and hickory o'er thee held 
A mighty canopy. When April winds 
(irew soft, the maple burst into a flush 
Of scarlet flowers. The tulip-tree, high up, 
Opened, in airs of June, her multitude 
Of golden chalices to humming-birds 
And silken-winged insects of tne sky 
Frail wood-plants clustered round thy edge in Spring 
The liverleaf put forth her sister blooms 
OF faintest blue. Here the quick-footed wolf, 
Passing to lap thy waters, crushed the flower 
Of Sanguinaria, from whose brittle stem 
The red drops fell like blood. The deer, too, left 
Her delicate foot-prints in the soft moist mould, 


And on the fallen leaves. The slow.paced bear, 

In such a sultry summer noon as this, 

Stopped at thy stream, and drank, and leaped across 
But thou hast histories that sur the heart 

With deeper feeling ; while | look on thee 

They rise before me 

Hoary again with forests ; | behold 

The Indian warrour, whom a band unseen 

Has smitten with his death-wound 

Creep slowly to thy well know 

And slake his death-thirst. Hark, that qui k fieree ery 

That rends the utter silence ; 

Of battle, 

With naked arms, and faces stamed 


I behold the scene 


in the woods 
i rivulet, 

tis the whoop 
and a throag of savage men 

ike blood, 
Fill the grecn wilderness ; the long bare arms 
Are heaved aloft, bows twang and arrows stream 
Each makes a tree his shield, every 
Sends forth its arrow. Freree the fight and short 
Asis the whirlwind. Soon the conquerers 

And conquered vanish, and the dead remain 


and tree 








Ciashed hornbly with tomahawks. The woods 
Are still again, the fr yhted bud comes bac k 

And plumes her wings, but thy sweet waters ror 
Crimson with blood. Then, as the sun goes dow: 


Amid the deepenmg twilight | desery 
r gures of men that crouch and cree , unheard 
And bear away the dead 
Shall wash the tokens of the fight away 

I look again—a hunter's lodge is built, 
With poles and boughs, beside thy crystal well, 
While the meck antumn stains the woods with gold 
And sheds his golden sunshine. To the door 
The red man slowly drags the enormous bear 
Slain m the chestnut thicket, or flings down 


The next day's shower 


The deer from his strong shoulders. Shaggy fells 
Of wolf and cougar hang upon the walls, 

And loud the blackeyed Indian maidens laugh, 
That gather, from the rusthng he aps of leaves, 
The hickory'’s white nuts, and the dark froit 

That falls from the gray butternut's long boughs 


So centuries passed by, and still the woods 





Blossomed in spring, and reddened when the year 
Grew chill, and glistened in the frozen rains 
Of winter, tll the white man swung the axe 
Beside thee 
Then all around was heard the crash of trees, 


signal of a mighty change 


Trembling awhile and rushing to the ground, 
The 
The brushwood, or who tore the earth with ploughs 
The grain sprang thick and tall, and hid nn green 
The blackened hill-side , ranks of spiky maize 
Rose like a host embattled; the buckwheat 
Whitened broad acres, sweetening with its flowers 
The August wind 
With rose-trees at the windows 


low of ox, and shouts of men who fired 


W hite collages were seen 
barns from which 
Swelled loud and shrill the ery of chanticleer ; 
Pastures where rolled and newhed the lordly horse, 
And white flocks browsed and bleated A nich tur! 
oy grasses brought from tar o'ercre pt the hank, 
Spotted with the white clover. Blue-eyed girls 
Brought pails, and dipped them im thy crystal pool , 
And children, ruddy-cheeked and flaxen-haired, 
Gathering the glistening cowslip from thy edge 


' Here 


Since then, what steps have trod thy border 
On thy green bank, the woodman of the swap 
Has laid his axe, the reaper of the hill 
His sickle, as they stooped to taste thy stream 
The sportsman, tired with wandering m the still 
Septembe r noon, has bathed his heated brow 
In thy cool current. Shouting boys, let loose 
For a wild holiday, have quaintly shaped 
Into a< ip the folded linden leat, 
And dipped thy sliding ervstal 
Returning, the plume d soldier by thy side 


From the wars 


Has sat, and mused how pleasant ‘twere to dwell 
In such a spot, and be as free as tho 

And move for no man's bidding more At eve 
When thou wert crimson with the ernmson sky, 
Lovers have gaze d upen thee, and have thought 
Their mingled lives should flow as peacetully 
And bright Here the sage, 
Ciazing mto thy self-replemshed depth, 








vy as thy waters 
Has seen eternal order circumsenbe 
And bind the motions of eternal change, 
And from the gushing of thy simple fount 
Has reasoned to the mighty universe 

Is there no other change for thee, that lurks 
Among the future ages’ Will not man 
Seck out strange arts to wither and detorm 
The pleasant landscape which thou makest green * 
Or shall the veins that feed thy constant stream 
Be choked in middle earth, and flow no more 
For ever, that the water-plants along 
Thy channel perish, and the bird in vain 
Alight todrnk!? Haply shal! these green hills 
Sink, with the lapse of years, into the gulf 
} 


Of ocean waters, and thy source be lost 


Amidst the bitter brine’ Or shall they rise 
Upheaved in broken cliffs and airy ™ ake 


ke, and thou 


Haunts of the eagle and the snake, 
Giush midway trom the bare and barren steep 
Row ann nitt.—On an occasion of his preaching a charity «er- 
mon he said, * I once got a thousand pounds by a charity sermon 
But observe, if any of you 
in debt, don't put any money on the plate take time 
—deliberate If any of you owe money, be just before you are vo 
nerous. Stop, though! On second thoughts, those who don't give 
will be pointed at, * Oh, he or she ts in debt,’ ete. On another oc 
casion he said :—* 1 do think a young idle clergyman will be num- 
bered among the most wicked upon earth: and to tell you the truth, 
I should have been ashamed to have lived so long (eightv-eight years) 
if [ had not worked hard, and used all my strengh in God's service 
[ am now in the valley; bot in all my travels, I could never see the 
top of the mountains, until I got into the valley.” 


are 


I hone | shal! get as much to-day 
Recollect- 


9 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 





a apREee: i} 

Tue following lines, from the pen of a young lady of Edinburgh, | 
were cailed forth by a landscape by Horatio McCulloch, an artist of || 
great promise, and whose productions have been eulogized by Pro- i 
fessor Wilson, for their exceeding beauty and truth to nature. A 
friend of the author has obligingly sent us these stanzas. i 





THE HIGHLAND LOCH. 


Ir bursts upon my raptured sight, i| 
In all its stern magnificence ; 

A glorious vision of delight, 
Filling my soul with joy intense 


Mountain, and glen, and clustering wood, 
And the pure lake that dreaming hes, 
Rejoicing mid the solitude 
Of glowing earth and laughing skies. 


\} 


| 
\| 
i 
HI 


« 


Entranced I gaze—the torrent’s roar 
Seems hoarsely in my ear to speak— 
I almost think I feel once more 
The mountain breezes fan my cheek 
The wizard, Fancy, sweeps away 
‘The stranger throng that round me stand, 
And blissfully my footsteps stray | 
Within thy shades, my mountain land! | 


Oh! how my gladden'd spirit leaps, 
To drink thy free and cloudless air; 
That through its cells so freshly sweeps, 
Chasing all gloom that linger’d there ! 
. . * . * . , . . . 
A friendly voice has burst the spell— 
Back to reality once more ! 
Yet not less rapt my musings dwell 
On the new theme to which they soar. 


| 


Oh, genius! brightest of the bright! 
Of heaven's high gifts the most divine ' 
What soul has never felt thy might’ 
What witchery can vie with thine ! 


Amid the city’s noise and glare, 
To call up silent hills and streams, 
And breathe upon the world’s hot air 
The freshness of our early dreams 


To bear us on thy swift bright wing 
Back to the fairy realms of youth, 
When life had no discordant string, 


And all was beauty, love and truth ! 


} 
Such is thy power, oh gift divine ! 
Though far beyond all human praise, | 

I leave before thy lofty shrine 
The offering of my simple lays. 


INEZ 





FROM CORRESPONDENTS AT HOME, 


The difficulties on the border appear to be at anend, but there has been so 
much inquiry after the fate of the young volunteer, John Smith, that we 
cannot withhold the following letter from publication, notwithstanding it 
relates to matters somewhat passe | 


LETTER FROM JOHN SMITH. 


Smithville, Down East, in the state of Maine, March 30, 1839 


Dear Ginenat.—l've got another letter from my son John 
down to the boundary war; and as I ‘spose you like to have ’em | 
pretty well by your putting of ‘em in your papers, | make haste to 


send you a copy of this by the first post. It is as follers 


_ — ! 
Our Disputed Territory, pretty near the Lane, on Futzherbert's farm, | 
March th, 1839 | 





Dear Farner—We stick by here yet, takin’ care of our disputed 
territory and the logs; and while we stay here, the British will have 
to walk as straight as a hair, you may depend. We aint had much | 
fighting to do since my last letter; and some how or other, things 
seem to be getting cooler down here a little, so that I'm afraid we 
aint agoing to have the real scratch, after all, that I wanted to 
have. A day or twe arter we took the logging camp and brought 
the men and oxen off here prisoners of war, we was setting in the 
fort after dinner and talking matters over, and Sargent Johnson was 
a wondering what a plague was the reason the British didn’t come 
up to the scratch as they talked on. He said he guessed they wasn't 
sich mighty fairce fellers for war as they pretended to be, arter all 

* Well,” said Colonel Jarvis, “I got some despatches from Go 
vernour Fairfield this morning, that says Sir John Harvey seems to 
be a little inclined to haul in his horns ; and I don’t believe they'll 


try to drive us out of our disputed territory, or come anear us. But 


still the governour says we must hold on and look out sharp, for he | 
i} 


don't know how ‘twill turn ovt vet; and we must keep possession 
of the territory, and not let anybody come into it, nor any logs go | 
out of it, till we have further orders.” 

* Well,” says Sargent Johnson, ‘I don't like this staying about | 
here doing nothing ; Taint use to it. If them British are any no- | 


tion of coming here and having a tug with us, I wish they'd come 
and have it over. Why don’t we go clear to the line, colonel ?- How | 
do we know but what they'll get over this side on’t sometimes, if 
we ain'tthere to see to it’ And besides, I want to see that boundary 
line, that I've heard so much tell of ; and I'm determined to see it 
before I go home, if I have to march down to it all alone ; so I can 


| yet, but what I did it, let who would stand tother side 


1 


| before vou think on’'t.” 
; 


| 


have it to tell my children of, when I get to be an old man, and can 
say to ’em, I have seen the boundary line myself, and marched clear 
down to it and stood on it.” 

Here I couldn't help putting in a word tu; and says I— 

“So do I, colonel, | want to see that are boundary line, and go 
right up to it, and toe the mark ; I never was dared to toe the mark 
And I 
should like to go right up to this line, and put iny toes on to it, and 
look over on to the British side, and stump them to come up to it 
if they dared.” 

At that Colonel Jarvis turned round and looked at me, and haw- 
hawed right out; and, says he— 

* Well done, John, you are growing quite wolfy 
spirit any how, but you are young and inexperienced, and doen't 
You hain’t seen so 


I hike your 


understand all the turns of the game exactly 
much war as your old great grandfather has ; you must try to keep 
coo! and foller your officers.”’ 

“ But, colonel,” says I, ‘do you know grandfather t” 

“Ves, I do,” says he ; “I have heard him tell his war stories many 


atime. Didn't he give you no good advice when you come away ! 


|| ** Nothing,” says I; ‘only he charged me not to be in too much 


” 


of a hurry to fire 
“Well,” says the colonel, ** you'd better remember that advice, 
And it's a pity Billy Wiggins hadn't a grandfather 


and foller it 
| to advise him 
At that Billy Wiggins rolled up kis little gray eyes at the colo- 
nel, and fairly looked red ; and says Billy, says he— 
“ Well, colonel, my gun goes too easy, and I can't help it. I've 
been a squirrel hunting with it so much, it'll almost go off itself, 


** But this ain’t what we was talking about,” said Sargent John- 
Asl 
said afore, colonel, I don’t like this staying about here and doing 


son; “‘and I don’t see as it brings us any nearer the line 


|| nothing ; and if things are getting cooled down a little, su as like 
\ as not we shall have to go otf home pretty soon, I think the sooner 
! we take a peep at that boundary line the better.”’ 

| The colonel said, the boundary line wasn’t but a few miles off, 


and we was as near to it now as ‘twas prudent to have our head- 
| quarters. We'd got a good strong place here on Fitzherbert’s farm 
for a fort,and we must stick by it and keep it well manned and guard- 
ed. And he said, bein’ Sargent Johnson and his company was so 
good on a scouting-party, and did so well t’other day when we took 
the logging camp, he didn’t keer if we tried it again the next day. 
We might go out and scour round awhile, and see if we could find 
| any more trespassers, and go down as far as the line if we'd a mind 
|to; only be careful and not get over on t’other side of the line ; 
| for if the Brittish nabb’d us there, we should be lawful game, and 
it would be hard work to make ‘em give us up 

So we was all alive in a minute, fitting out for a new campaign 
| We went to work and rubbed up our guns, and put new flints into 
| tem, and got ‘em so they'd go as quick as a stream of lightning 
And the next morning we was up by times and got our breakfasts, 
and filled our knapsacks, and started off We hunted round most 
| al! the forenoon to find some more trespassers, but we couldn't find 


hide nor hair of a single one. We thought we must be pretty near 


the line, and sometimes we begun to feel a little skittish for fear we 
might get acrost and not know it, and the British might hop up be- 
| hind some of the old logs and trees and nab us before we could have 
time to take aim at’em. Bime by Billy Wiggins started on ahead 
of us and run like a two-year-old, up on to a little hill there was a 
little ways ahead ; and then he begun to climb a slim, tall pine tree, 
and he hitehed and scrabbled up as fast as a young bear 
* What upon earth,” said Sargent Johnson, * is Billy arter now '” 
said I ; * I'll bet a potatoe, Billy has treed 


* A squirrel, | guess,’ 


a squirrel.” 


out to him to know what he was doing up there 
“I'm jest a looking off here to see if J can see the line,” said 


| Billy, stretehing hia neck away to the eastward, and looking with | 


| all the eves in his head 
* Well, do you see it?” said Sargent Johnson. 
“See it! no; said Billy, * I don't see nothing but woods, and 


woods, as fur as | can see.” 


Sargent Johnson told him he guessed he would see it quicker if 


| he was down on the ground, than he would up there. So Billy 
| come down again, and we jogged along. Bime by we come to a 


And 


we looked along north and south of this tree, for Sargent Johnson 


|} tree that had some old marks and spots on two sides of it 
said the line runs due north from the monument, and we found 
some more trees marked and spotted jest like it 

This is the 
boundary line we've heard so much tell of ; we've got it at last 


“Ah,” says Sargent Johnson, * we've found it. 


Now look and see if you can see the British on Vother side of it ; 


| and Jet every man hold on to his gun and be ready to fire, of I say | 


the word.” 

We looked across the line, and looked and looked, but we couldn't 
We 
hollered across the line as hard as we could holler, to see if we 
could raise any of the British, for we all felt as if we wanted to have 


see nothin’ but trees, and bushes, and woods, and swamps 


a brush. And we thought at first they answered us; but when we 
come to holler again, we found it was only the echo of our own 
voices, that come back from the hills alittle ways off. So we marched 
along on the line two or three miles, but we couldn't see nor hear 
nothin’ of nobody. At last we sot down and got the victuals out 
of our knapsacks and eat our dinners, and rested awhile. When we 
got ready to start again to go back to our fort, Sargent Johnson said 


we should give the British one broadside before we left ‘em, jest to 


When we got along up a little nearer, Sargent Johnson called 


|| let "em know what the Yankee boys are made of. So he told us 
) to see that our guns was all right; and then he ordered us to stand 


up all in a row, and toe the line, facing to the British side; and then 
he give us off the word— 
** Make ready, take aim—tfire.’ 
* There,” says Sargent Johnson, ** now I can go home contented, 
war or no war; for we ‘ve poured one good grist imto their own ter- 
ritory, and they may help themselves if they can.” 


Then we put on our knapsacks and shouldered our guns and 
started back towards the fort. We fit our way along through the 
bushes and swamps two or three miles, till we come outa little 
more into the upland, and as we was walking along and talking and 
telling how we guessed the British wouldn't dare to come up and 
toe the line as we had done, all at once we come across a great 
track in the snow. We stopped and looked at it awhile, but we 
couldn't tell what sort of a track it was. Some guessed it was a 
bear, and some guessed it was an ox, and some guessed it was a 
hoss, but they all said it didn’t look like nary one of ‘em. At last 
Billy Wiggins said, he didn’t believe but what it was the British 
Lion got over on to our side of the boundary line. At that we al! 
had a guod laugh, and Sargent Johnson said, if that was the case 
we'd have a hunt for him, for no British lion had a right to set his 
foot in our disputed territory. 
track 


So we turned off and follered tie 
Bime-by we looked away ahead a |ittle ways amongst the 
trees, and there we see it. "Twasa great crittur, that looked some 
like an ox, only "twas about as tall and as long asa hoss ; and he had 
a great mess of horns sprangling out both sides of his head like a 
great bunch of dry hemlock knots. 

* There,” says Billy Wiggins, * didn’t I tell you it was the 
British hon? Don’t you see his horns ?” 

** But, taint the lior that has horns, it’s the unicorn that has horns, 
according to my book,”’ said Jonathan Downing ; * and I guess it's 
a unicorn,” 

** No,” says I, “ taint a unicorn; unicorns don't have but one 
horn, and this feller’s got a dozen.”’ 

He stood with his head up, eating the bark off the limbs of the 
trees. And as soon as Sargent Johnson got up so near he could 

have a fair sight of him, he sung out, ** it’s a noose—it’s a moese ; 
now we'll have some fun ; now for a moose chase.” 
| As soon as the moose see us he jumped his whole length, and 
started to run. He threw his head back on his shoulders, and tipped 
it one side so as to bring one bunch of his horns over his back, while 
*tother bunch pinted forward so he could run between the trees and 
bushes, and he jumped and run like a young ox, and we arter him 
| as tight as we could spring. We couldn't fire at first, for we had 
forgot to load our guns again arter firing our broadside on the line; 
and Sargent Johnson said it was no matter about stopping to load, 
for, if we could get him into a good stout snow-bank, we could take 
him alive. So we pulled foot arter him as hard as we could go 
Some of the way the snow was pretty deep, and so hard we could 
run on the top of it. But the moose broke through almost every 
step, and he had sich hard work jumping and floundering along, he 
At last he got kind of 
wedged up between some high rucks on one side and some old 


couldn't gain ahead of us hardly a bit 
| trees that was blowed down on ‘tother side, and there he was in as 
bad a tix as Billy Wiggins was, behind the great pine log that I told 
you about in my last letter. There was no chance for the poor 
moose to get away, but to turn right back and make his way right 
He looked round at us, and shook his head a 
few mes, and bime-by he turned round and fetched a spring and 
come right at us full chisel. 


through among us. 
] We sprung, some one way and some 
|| "tother and give him a chance to go by, and Jonathan Downing 
| fetched him a lick acrost his nose with his gun and broke his gun 
stock. But poor Billy Wiggins couldn't spring out of the way so 
quick as the rest of us, and the moose run right against him, and 
knocked him head-over-heels, as much as a rod, and the next jump he 
| stepped on to one of Billy's legs and broke it off as short as a pipe- 
We run and helped Billy up, and found he wasn’t hurt 
much, only his leg was breke ; so Sargent Johnson told one of the 


stem 
men to stay by him, and we took arter the moose again. Arter we 
chased him about half a mile further, he got into sich a deep snow- 
bank, it stopped him. He jumped and floundered round, but he 
couldn't get out, and only got deeper and deeper into it, ull at 
| last he was all covered in the snow-bank, but his head and horns, 
||and there he stuck, pretty well tired out. We walked right up to 
him. His eyes looked as wild as if he'd eat us up; but he couldn't 
help himself. We took some strong lines that we had with us, and 
tied “em to his horns on both sides of his head, and took a slip-nuse 
|| round his nose, and trod the snow down, and got him out of the 
bank. We found by trying him round a little, that we could manage 
him so as lead him and drive him to the fort alive 
hands back to bring Billy Wiggins up, and they brought him along, 
and we took and sot him straddle of the moose, and told him to hold 
on to the horns 


So we sent two 


Then Sargent Johnson took command of the ropes 
| one side and I on ‘tother, and each of us took a hand to help us hold 
on, and Jonathan Downing took hold of the line that had the slip- 
| nuse round the nose, and went ahead to pick out the best path ; and 
||4he other five went behind with sticks and whipped up. When we 
got all fixed, we started off and made pretty good headway. Poor 
Billy Wiggins begun to cry some, and said he would never get 
| home, now his leg was broke ; but Sargent Johnson comforted him 
up, and told him * to never mind, for if he hadn't his leg broke he 
might never have had a chance to ride home to the fort in tnumph 
| on the British lion.”’ At that Billy laughed, and seemed to be in 
pretty good spirits the rest of the way. We'd got out pretty near 
the fort before we ketched the moose, and a little before sunset we 
|| got out into the opening, and was marching up the hill towards the fort. 
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When we got up pretty near, Colonel Jarvis come running to 
meet us, and says he, 

“ Sargent Johnson, what sort of a prisoner have you got here” 

«“ Why, this is the British lion,” said Sargent Johnson ; we took 
him this side of the line, and, therefore, he’s fairly our prisoner.” 

« You are the boys for me,” said the Colonel ; and he went back 
and told the men, and they give three the loudest cheers for Sargent 
Johnson’s company that ever I heard. The colonel had supper for 
vs in a few minutes, and took Billy Wiggins into the hospital, and 
had his wounds dressed, and he bids fair to do well, and took the 
moose and tied him in the barn. Colonel Jarvis says we must keep 
him alive, and carry him home as a grand trophy of the war. 

P.S.—I want mother to send me down two pair of stockings and 
a pair of trousers, for we get ‘em torn out terribly down here 
among the bushes. So I remain, your loving son, Joun. 

Dear Ginerat—Peter Smith, Esquire, Henry W. Smith, En- 
sign John Smuth, John Smith the fourth, Ichabod Smith the second, 
Sam Smith the third, John Smith the ninth, and old Mr. Zebedee 
Smith and all his children, all wants you to send ’em your paper, 
beginning with the oue that had my first letter in it. Your friend 


and subscribei, JOHN SMITH, ESQUIRE 





ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 


THE ABBE CHATEL AND HIS CHURCH, 


BY CHARLES CONSTANTINE PISE, D. D. 





Havine observed in “ Galignani’s Messenger,” that on a certain 
evening, ut seven o'clock, the Abbe Chatel was to deliver a dis- 
course on the subject of Religion, in the Eglise Catholique Fran- 
cuise, 1 determined to attend the service, and inform myself of the 
nature of the system which he has established. Accordingly, at the 
appointed time, I walked to the Faubourg St. Martin, and was 
directed to the place of worship, which is situated, number fifty- 
eight, in the rear of a large Magasin. Over the gate-way, the tri- 
coloured flag is displayed, and the name of the church inscribed 
The building is low, narrow, old, and dark ; and appears to have 
been erected for a storage-house, or, possibly, for some theatre of 
the commonest kind. Over the entrance, stands a cross, which is 
placed there for the purpose of exciting in the people the impres- 
sion, that this church, like every other church in Paris, 1s in com- 
munion with the christian religion. But this, the reader will see, 
is a mere delusion. ‘The interiour presents a most extraordinary 
aspect. The altar seems arranged in the usual manner 
rises over the tabernacle, three lofty candles glimmer on either side 
The chalice, covered with a rich veil, is displayed ; and two altar- 


a crucifix 


cards (as at a distance they appeared to be,) stand, one on the right, 
the other on the left. On the left of the altar, the tri-coloured flag 
streams over the inscription **GLomre”’—on the right, another over 
the inscription * Parrie.”’ Over the altar, there is a large painting, 
badly executed, representing an angel, holding :n one hand a cross, 
and with the other pointing to heaven, having under her feet a 
withered female with a tiara on her head. This represents the Genius 
of Reform trampling down the ancient institutions, religious and poll- 
tical. The sanctuary is small, and arranged like that of our poor 
country churches 
altar, I discovered that what seemed aliar-cards, were pictures— 
one representing St. Vincent de Paul, and the other Fenelon. On 
the walls, several other pictures, of the Blessed Virgin, our Saviour, 
Fenelon, St. Vincent de Paul, and a bust—I believe of Socrates— 


On approaching to examine more minutely the 


are displayed 

The congregation collected—a motly assemblage of the canaz/le 
of the city—they ranged themselves on each side of the church, 
leaving an aisle of about four feet in width between. The number 
of persons might have amounted to about four or five hundred, al! 
of whom, with the exception of some visiters whom curiosity at- 
tracts to this singular place, were evidently the dregs and refuse of 
Paris. A Suisse, with cocked hat and mace, directed me to a seat, 
not far from the pulpit 

The clock tolled seven—a little parlour-organ was struck by a 
young man with mustachios, beard, and streaming hair—when, lo! 
two individuals, both robed in purple cassocks and capes—and one 
decorated as a bishop, with a golden cross hanging on his breast, 
and a ning sparkling on bis finger—made their appearance im the sanc- 
tuary. The latter was the Abbé Chatel, who styles himself Pri. 
mate of the French Church '—the former, a priest of his own con- 
The Primate was originally a Catholick clergyman, and 
He is of ordinary height, stoutly 


struction. 
chaplain in the French army. 
built, common in his bearing and appearance, and about forty-eight 
years old. After standing an instant before the altar, (1 believe it 
is a part of their religion never to kneel,) they took their seats on 
two old-fashioned arm-chairs, lined with purple, and placed on a 
platform covered with a carpet. The vespers were then entoned 
by the Primate : he was instantly responded tu by all the congre- 
gation, accompanied by the abovementioned organ, the tones of 
which screeched shrilly through the rough voriferations of the hete- 
rogenious singers. The service is performed in the French lan- 
guage. Instead of the psalms and hymns, verses and songs of 


a patriotick and profane character, are substituted, all of which are 
pregnant with deistical and anti-catholick sentiments. As an instance 
of these songs, I select two verses, which are stentoriously shouted 
forth every Sunday evening by the Primate and his disciples : 


* Et toi, O vierge, fugante la monastere 
Deviens une chaste et respectable mere '” 


This is sung to the tune of Dexit Dominus, ete. 


Chatel ascended the pulpit ; and after casting around the temple | Before my visit to this church, and my interview with the Abbé 


a solemn and magisterial look, broke the silence with these words : 
** Aw nom du Pere, ct de Jesus Christ notre Frere et Legislateur.” 
This is the form of what he styles the sign of the cross, which sign 
he does nut, however, make upon his person. He spoke on the 
subject of religious belief—coudemned all denominations ; and by 
name, Protestants of the Church of England, Methodists, Presby- 
terians, and, above all, the followers of ihe Pope of Rome. Sul, 
he eulogized Vincent de Paul, (he would not deign to give him the 
tule of saint,) Fenelon, Louis 1X., Tureune, etc.—admitted that 
all sects had produced examples of great virtue, especially the Ko- 
man Catholicks—denounced, in one breath, the luxury of the 
churches and the lives of the clergy ; and, in the next, acknow- 
ledged that it was religion that inspired men to erect those immor- 
tal monuments to the faith of Jesus Christ, and poured forth a 
stream of eloquence in favour of the monks who preserved lite- 
rature and science from the desolation in which everything else 
seemed to be involved. He spoke of the gods of Rome, and the 
gods of Greece ; the god of the first century of religion, and the 
Gov or THe mippLe aces. He then apostrophised the dreime 
Sucratés—Et toi divin Socrateé, ete., and concluded, by exhorung 
all his hearers to purchase La Code de |’ Humanité, of which he 
himself is the author 

Before leaving the pulpit, he reminded the people, that on the 
twentieth of December, they were to celebrate la fete des verlliards, 
which was to be very imposing and interesting. He recommended 
them to select twelve boys and twelve girls, for the purpose of im- 
troducing the aged men to the altar, ete. He regretted that the 
unfavourableness of the weather would not permit, at present, the 
celebration of the fete de demeiselles ; but that should take place in 
the month of May. He then descended from the pulpit, and, amid 
the chanting of the men and women, accompanied by the Sutsse, 
went through the church, collecting with his own hands, the dona. 
tions of the people 

Never did there exist a more inconsistent and heterogeneous 
system, than that of the Abbé Chatel. I could not restrain my 
feelings on the subject 

“ Why,” said 1, to a person sitting by my side, * since the Abbé 
is so opposed to the Roman Catholick religion, and the pnests, why 
does he robe himself in purple and appear lke a bishop '” 

**Oh, Monsieur, he is the Primate,” was the reply—and he con- 
tinued straining his throat with the songs. I turned to another, 
who seemed rather of a better order 

* Does the Abbé savy mass '” I asked. 

* Mais, certanment, il dit la messe,” he answered. 
see the altar, the chalice, and the book. But he will do all this 
He cannot effect all that he desires as 
All these remains of the Catho- 


* Don't you 


away, as soon as possible 
yet.” This explained the whole 
lick church he displays to the poor ignorant people, merely to dupe 
them. Were he to throw them aside, the old women would recog 
nise no religion wm his temple ; and the young, who, particularly im 
France, delight in all that strikes the eye, would soon abandon him 
Hence his pompous dress, his ceremonies, his vespers—hence hus 
mock-mass, which is composed of heathenish appeals to the deity, 
and songs of liberty—hence the sacriligious elevation of the host, 
while boys, robed in white, ring the bell, and swing the censor, but 
during which, all remain seated—-hence the benediction chanted 
by the minister, and imparted, as in orthodox churches, with the 
sign of the cross 

After the service, following a number of persons who pressed 
into the sacristy, | ventured to direct my way thither, to converse, 
if possible, with the se-disant Primate. Finding a good oppor 
tunity, | drew near hun, and extending my hand, remarked that | 
was a stranger, attracted from curiosity to his chureh, and that it 
would afford me satisfaction to ask a few questions concerning his 
creed 

* From what country do you come’ he politely asked, taking 
my hand 

‘+ From the United States of America,” J returned 

* Bien; from New-York-—-things go on well there 
* Perfectly well, thank God,” 1] answered--"* 1 come, you see, 
from a protestant country, and am in quest of information wherever 
I can find t—and | should not like to return home without deriving, 
from its very source, a true notion of the system you preach 

* We are Deists, sir,” he emphatically said, * Deists in the widest 
acceptation of the term . 

* You do not, therefore, admit the Scriptures, Monsieur |’ Abbé?” 

* Not the Scriptures of men.” 

+ | mean what is commonly styled the Bible.” 

“ Thev have no divine authority for me,” he replied 

“ You do not believe in eternal punishments, sir, if I understood 
vour discourse, this morning’ 

* Parbleau!” he exclaimed, with much emotion, * do you think 
that God can be forever angry with his creatures" 

* But you admit a temporary purification after death 

“ Yes—but all shall ultimately be saved —Mahomedans, Chris- 


tians, Jews, and all without distinction.” 

* Would it not be more consistent, Monsieur l’Abbé,” I asked, 
“to deny any punishment whatever’ because God cannot be angry 
He knows no passion 





at all—either for time or eternity 

“Tt is well I am not discussing the subject with a Roman 
priest,” he interrupted me--‘ with protestants we can reason, 
(imagining me to be a protestant)—but there is a funeral service to 
be performed, and I beg you to excuse me.” 

I requested him te pardon me for having intruded on his time 
and his duties; assured him that my idea of bis religion was now 
formed -- derived from his own assertions—and bade him bon soir 


| Chatel, I was under the impression that he was a mere innovator 
and aschismatick, achering to the ancient terms, though ye rlorming 
the service in the vernacular tongue. Many persons, also, with 
But I have 
convinced myself, in the most authentick manner, that he is anti 


Nor 


In spite of 


whom I have conversed, believed this to be the fact 


christian, and what the French significantly stvle a Farceur 
is there much danger of his gaining many proselytes 
all his efforts, and writings, in the space of six years, he has been 


able to establish but three temples im all France. One in Paris, 


which I have just deseribed ; one at Mont Rouge, and one at Nantz 
The French people look Upon him with contempt——a ul notwithstand- 
ing all the difficulties 1 has had to contend with, the ancient re lion 
of Fraace still holds her glorious sway over the hearts of the nation 
To be convinced of this, one need but visit, on Sundavs and festi 
vals, the churches of St. Roch, |’'Assumption, and, above all, that 


splendid and beautiful byou, Notre Dame de Lorette 
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‘TERS FROM THE WEST, 


LETTERS FROM DETROIT. 


Tue stranger who approaches Detroit in one of the thirty fine 
steamers which visit her wharves—a boat, perhaps, of ihe first class, 
with cabins draperied as magnificently as Mrs ‘s boudoir, will 
searcely believe that twelve years ago the mail was brought in ence 
a week on horseback, and sometimes through the famous, or infa- 
mous, Black Swamp, ou a man’s shoulders, while one single small 
brig was the ordinary means of getting to Buffalo, via Lake Ene 
Now two important railroads, already im operation through a portion 
of their length, terminate im the crty ; abundant means for the rapid 
transition deemed so desirable in these flying times, meet the tra 
veller at every turn, and thronged hotels offer ample provisions for 
his comfort while be sojourns in the queen of the north-west 

One ts apt to forget that Detroit is almost as old as Quebce and 


Philadelphia. 


of the mushroom cities of western New-York 


The present aspect of the place is rather that of one 
The sight, however, 
chosen with the peculiar sagacity of the French settlers of this re 

gion, is much finer, and more adapted to the erection and display of 
splendid buildings, than that of any one of those newly dignified 
Babylon the Ne- 


naca Lake, is a sort of Mimature of Detroit, and I know of no other 


imitations of great. ‘The village of Geneva, ot 


place which resembles ut. ‘There is the elevated plain overlooking 
the water—the noble street which runs parallel with its edge—the 
pretty houses embosomed in trees which continue dotting the bank 
but De 


its more ancient 


far beyond the busy and closely built part of the avenue 


troit, on further inspection, shows some traces of 


ongm. Not that Fort Pontchartram has left any vestiges—not that 


Waweatonong still bristles with pou kets, though I beleve som 


fragments of that primitive defence may yet be found ; but im tra 
versing the thronged thoroughfares of this modern, well-built town 
one comes suddenly upon a cottage of the most antiquated, old 


world structure, or a log-hut which looks as if it might have sie! 


tered one of those devoted Catholick missionaries who were the in 


domitable pooneers of this laky wilderness And one meets at 


every turn, fair ladies, im such wear as fair ladies ever love, reclun 


on cushions in carts of the most ordinary construction, carts which 
} 


conveniently, and, let me add, most rationally back up to the doors, 


and (unless they damp by mistake, as sometimes hay pens) deposit 


ther precious freight, without deranging a curl or soiling a tiny 
FY 


slipper 
The Roman Catholick cathedral appears at first view, like a frag 
g 


fact 


though it is in 


ni ! 
mu of olden time, scarcely more than a score 


of vears since its foundation was laid. It is an odd-lookimg build 


18 COMpoul d of stalulty and fragility—of costhness 


ng—a curio 


and parsimony Its walls of heavy, hammered granite, are sur 


mounted im front by an oblong wooden tower which sustains two 


j ly 


wooden steeples, and the cupola over the nave, and two pepper-box 
belfries behind it, are also of wood and of very mean construction 
The mterour of the building presents similar descrepancies, save 
that poverty there predeminates more strk nyrly The large size 
of the chureh ts rather imposing, but the woodwork is entirely un 


painted—the ornaments and relyious emblems are like children's 


tovs—the fiyures of the Virgin and Child on the inferiour altars are 


the common dolls of the >»! Ops, Chshrine d among faded artiticial 





} t } i 
flowers; the high altar is surmounted by wretched pictures, and ove 


would conclude the pricsts to be, one and all, brothers of the order 


of St. Francis, so unfeynedly poverty-stricken are most of their vest 


ments I am told that there is no provision for warming the build 


‘ " 
v, in the severest weather ; and | recollect witnessing a weddu 


there, 
the poor elbows of the pretty bride ar d her maids, unlucky i hav- 


in very cold weather at eght o'clock in the morning, when 


ing selected eveniny dresses for the chilling occasion, loomed indigo 
# 
blue through the blond veils which were their only covering, whilk 


the groom looked as if he wished himself anvwhere else. Yet with 
all this apparent lack of means, the Romush bishop as reported by 
those who watch with pious dread eve rything which threatens to 
extend the influence of the Catholick church, to be immensely nich, 
and to be supplied annually with large sums from European sources 
Be this as it may, he is now erecting very large additions to the 
dilapidated episcopal residence—additions which seem preparing to 
swallow up the old rookery entirely, and which are supposed to be 
intended for the use of a theological semmary or college of priests 
The Catholicks have snother churcl, here, an old shattered building, 
which is to be pulled down some day, and replaced, we are told, by a 
splendid edifice 

The Protestant Episcopal Church isa pretty specimen of **modern 
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gothick,” the entire building, inside as well as out, having been 
subjected to a thorough rifacctamento within a few years. The 
interiour is well arranged and in good taste, save the awkward 
height of the new galleries and some little tawdriness about the 
pulpit. T have heard that the disproportioned length of the house 
makes it rather d:fficult to the speaker, but Bishop McCoskry fills 
it with his clear, ringing tones, without any apparent effort. 

The Baptists and Presbyterians have each a large and commodious 
brick house of worship, and the Methodists and German Lutherans 
wooden ones, of very ordinary character; and these comprise, I be- 
lieve, all the provisiuns made in Detroit for the publick service of 
the sanctuary ; very sparing, certainly, for a city which boasts ten 
thousand residents 

The other publick buildings are in the usual plain style, well 
adapted to their several purposes, but not particularly ornamental 
to the city; though the State-House, well situated and graced with 
a pillared poriico, is rather an imposing object. ‘The ‘Town-Hall is 
placed somewhere near the centre of an immeasurably odd triangle, 
called, in Judge Woodward's plan, the Campus Martius, now the 
terminating point of the great central rail-road, and partly occupied 
by the erections necessary al so busy a depot. 

The convent, which is generally inquired for by strangers, at 
least young lady strangers, might be passed an hundred times with- 
out exciting the least suspicion that its low and dingy yellow walls 
veiled 

** Vigil and penitence austere.” 

It looks as if it might be a row of supplimental bed-rooms to some 
hotel, or a corner fragment of some ancient barrack of Fort Shelby. 
There ts nothing Radcliffian about it, certainly. The good sis- 
ters of St. Clare are neither young nor handsome, and they are 
busied in the thankless and (vide Sir W. Scott and Charles Lamb) 
** Herodian” occupation of teaching little girls, all which 1s rather 
unromantick. But they are reputed to be the kind and self-denying 
friends of the orphan and the homeless, and it is said that when the 
cholera ravaged Detroit in 1832, these humble recluses, with a Ro- 
mish priest or two, were to be found at the bedsides of the sick, 
the dying and the dead, while many of their neighbours deemed it 
necessary or convenient to absent themselves from the city entirely. 
The county poor-house remains to this day under their care, from 
having been thrown upon their mercy at that season of desolation 

And this establishment is reported to be conducted in a manner and 
spirit far different from that which marks many of these professed 
refuges of the destitute, while the excellent baths which are provided | 
there are thrown open for the advantage of the publick, and the 
small revenue accruing from this source appropriated with religious 
scrupulosity to the benefit of the poor 

It may with strict truth be said of Detroit, that it abounds with 
resources for the suffering and the needy. A general ** Benevolent 
Society,” composed of females of all Protestant denominations, is 
unremitting in its labour of love, and the children of poverty never 
apply in vain for its aid. ‘I'wo associations for the relief and edu- 
cation of the orphan, one Catholick, the other Protestant, are in full 
activity and widely useful; some half dozen free-schools supported 
by the different religious societies, and one of forty scholars by a 
catholick lady, are amoxg the most valuable aids of the poor; and 
Sunday schools are maintained in all the churches by the most per- 
severing—I might say self-sacrificing—etlorts of a comparatively 
sinall portion of the members. 

The wise and good are anticipating, with fervent hope, the bene- 
ficial influence of these kindly exertions upon the rising generation 
at least; trusting that those who visit their goodly city, in time to 
come, may less frequently encounter the revolting evidences of 
reckless profligacy—the little shivering child of wretcheduess, bear- 
ing under her tattered cloak the poison which ts to destroy the pa- 
rent—the poor lost drunkard, skulking in by-ways to shun the un- 
moving finger of scorn—the pale-faced libertine, young in years but 
ages gone in sin and misery, ever ready, with bosom-hidden dirk 
or fanciful sword-cane, to avenge a construed imsult or defend a 
profligate associate. May their pious wishes be fully realized, 
and Detroit delivered from these and all other blots upon her fair 


= 


escutcheon ! c 





EXTRACTS FROM WORKS IN THE PRESS. 


ROBIN DAY. 


The following is an extract from * The Adventures of Robin Day,” by Dr 
Bird, to be published by Lea and Blanchard 


I was as wretched and hopeless a creature as could be, when the 
business of my master carried him, one summer's day, to a certain 
great town in New-Jersey, situated upon a river, where we cast 
anchor in the morning; and 1, without troubling myself with any 
thoughts of shore, which it was seldom my lot to visit, fell to work 
at my vocation in preparing my master’s dinner; in the course of 
which, | had occasion to murder a venerable old gander that had | 
been squalling in the coop, in expectation of his fate, for the Jast 
two days. This execution being over, and not withunt five or six 
hearty culls, which my patron gave me for performing it bunglingly, 

I sneaked away to the bows, where, perched upon the bowsprit, | 
began, in the process of plucking the animal, to distribute a shower 
of feathers over the tide 

This operation, as it chanced, attracted the attention of a knot of | 
schoolboys who were playing, some of them on the wharf hard by, 
while three or four others were busking about in a batteau, to which | 
they had helped themselves ; and, whether it was that there was | 
something more than usual of the ludicrous given to my employ- | 
ment by my uncouth appearance, or that the urchins were ripe for | 
mischief, they forthwith began to salute me with a battery, first, of 
jokes and sarcasins , to which they afterwards added au occasional 


" 


| volley of pebbles and oyster-shells. This was the proceeding that | 

‘caused me no surprise, for I had been too much accustomed to un- | 

_kindness all my days to expect anything else ; and, 1 may also add, 
that such was the indifference to bodily pain into which I had been 
beaten, and so stupified within me were all the ordinary instincts of 
self-preservation, that although I was once or twice hit by the ints- 
siles cast at me, and in danger of faring still worse, I neither re- 
moved from my perch, nor intermitted a moment in my task. 

My insensibility, or want of courage, as it doubtless eppeared, 
| gave additional edge to the malice of my persecutors ; and those who 
were in the batteau, having taken in a sufficient supply of small shot 
—that is to say, of the pebbles and shells as aforesaid—ventured 
to push into the stream, for the purpose of attacking me nearer at 
hand, which they did with infinite zeal and imtrepidity ; and one 
little fellow of ten years old, that seemed the greatest imp of all, 
the most voluble in railing and the most energetick in attack, suc- 
ceeded in planting upon the top ot my forehead the ragged edge of 
an oyster-shell, by which | was cut to the bone, and my face in a 
moment covered with blood. This, indeed, stung me to resent- 
ment, fur the anguish of the wound was very great; but so sluggish 
were the movements of ail my passions, that I had searce proceeded 
to a greater length in the expression of my rage than by turning a 
haggard look of reproach upon the assailant, when an accident hap- 
pened which changed the current of my feelings. The iittle repro- 
bate who had immortalized himself by so capital a shot, had given 
such energy and strength to the cast, that he lost his balance, pitch- 
ed forward, and at the very moment I looked down upon him, 
plumped, with a dismal shriek, into the river, which was deep, and 
the current strong. It was evident, the little dog could not swim; 
and such was the terrour which the catastrophe caused among his 
companions, that they lost the only oar that they had in the boat, 
and were incapable of rendering him any assistance. 

‘|| Inthe meanwhile, the hero of the scene, whose disaster I re- 
garded with sentiments of complacency and approbation, as being 
nothing more than he deserved for the unprovoked injury he had 
done me, sunk to the bottom, whence in a moment he came whirl- 
ing and gasping to the surface, and was swept by the tide against 
the sloop's cable, which he attempted to seize, but without suc- 
cess; for though he had hold of it for an instant, he was not able 
to maintain his grasp. In this state of the adventure, the little fellow 
was immediately under me where I sat on the bowsprit; and as the 

‘tide swept him from the cable, he looked up to me with a counte- 

|nance of such terrour, and agony, and despair, mingled with im- 
ploring entreaty—though being on the pomt of strangling, he was 

| neither able to speak nor to cry out—that | was suddenly struck with 
| feelings of compassion. ‘They were the first human emotions, | 
believe, that had entered my bosom for years. And such was the 
strength of them that, before I knew what I was doing, I dropped 
|into the river—gander and all—to save the poor little rascal from 
drowning. 

| Such a feat did not appear to me either verv difficult or dange- 
rous, for I could swim like a duck, and had had extraordinary ex- 
perience in the art of saving life in the water; not, indeed, that I 
had ever performed such service for anybody but myself; but, in 
my own case, J had almost daily occasion ; for nothing was more 

‘common than for Skipper Duck to take me by the nape of the neck 
and toss me overboard, even when on the open sea; though the 

| mate always threw me a rope to help me on board again, except 
when we were becalmed,or at anchor ; in which cases, he left me to 
take care of myself. In the present instance, however, as it proved, 
the exploit was not destined to be performed without difficulty ; 
for dropping down with more |urry than forecast, right before the 
stem, and with a force that carried me pretty deep into the water, 
I was swept under the shallop's bottom, which, in the effort to rise 
to the surface, | managed to strike with my head, with a violence 
that would undoubtedly have finished me, had not that noble ex- 
creseence been in those days of unusual thickness. The shock was, 
however, sufficient to stun and confound the small quantity of wits 
I possessed, and to such a degree that | lost my hold of the gander, 
which, up to this moment, I had clutched with instinctive care ; be- 
sides which, | was swept, before I had time to recover myself, along 
the whole of the sloop’s bottom ; and this being pretty well studded 

| with barnacles, young oysters, and the heads of old nails, I had the 
satisfaction of enjoying as complete and thorough a keelhauling as 
was ever administered to any vagabond whatever, my jacket, shirt, 
and back being scratched all to pieces. Of this, however, as well as 
of the loss of the gander, I was for a time quite unconscious, being 
confused by the shock my head had sulfered ; and the moment | 
succeeded in passing the rudder, and reaching the surface, [ had all 
my thoughts engaged in rescuing the boy, who had now sunk two 
or three times, and was, I doubted not, sinking for the last time; 
for he was quite insensible, when it was my good fortune to reach 
and seize him by the collar 
The batteau had, by this time, been borne by the tide against a 
preyecting wharf, whither I easily swam with my charge ; and then 
giving him up to his companions, who had now, by dint of yelling, 
| brought several men to their assistance, I took to my heels, hoping 
t@ regain the sloop before Captain Duck, who had gone ashore, 
should return and discover my absence. My only way of getting 
on board was that in which I had departed, namely, by swimming ; 
and to this I betook me, by ranning a little up the stream, and then 
leaping again into the river 
My haste, however, was vain ; the worthy skipper reaching the 
vessel an instant before myself; and when, having clambered up 

by the hawser and bobstay, I succeeded in jumping on deck, I— 

who was in such a pickle, what with my clothes torn to shreds, and 

dripping with water, and the blood trickling down my face, as the 
reader cannot conceive—found myself confronted with my tyrant 
face tu face. He gave mea horrible stare of surprise, took one 
step forward so as to bring me within reach of his arm, and ex- 
exclaimed, — 

* You draggle-tailed tadpole! where have you been '’—which 
quesyon he accompanied with a cuff on the mght cheek that tossed 
me full a fathom to the larboard 


* Please, sir,” said I, in as much terrour as my stupidity was 
capable of —** overboard, sir.’ 

“ Overboard, you son of a tinker's cowbell!" cried my master, 
giving me a cuff with the other hand, that sent me just as far star- 
board ; ‘*what have you been doing overboard '™ 

* Please, sir, saving boy's life, sir,’ returned unhappy I, begin- 
ning to be conscious of the enormity of my offence. 

“Saving a boy's life, blast my fishhooks!" ejaculated Skipper 
Duck, knocking me again to larboard ; and here | may as well ob- | 
serve that this was his usual way of conversing with me, or rather 


a 


of pointing his conversation ; his stops being usually but three, a 
cuff to the right and a cuff to the left, which he alternated with ex- 
treme regularity, at every other speech ; and a full period, used at 
the close, by which I was laid as flat asa flagstone. * Saving a 
boy’s life!” cried the skipper, boxing me as atoresaid : I wish ail 
the boys were in old Nick’s side-pocket, roasting '—W here's the 
gander ?” 

The gander? ay, where was the gander! The question froze 
my blood : I remembered the loss; by this time the gander was a 
unle down stream, if not already ludyed, in divided morsels, in the 
capacious jaws of a hundred catfish 

‘The skipper noticed my confusion, and his face of a sudden be- 
came small, being puckered by an universal frown, that began at the 
forehead and chin and the two ears, and tended to the centre, carry- 
ing these several parts before ut, ull all were blended in a knot ot 
wrinkles scarce bigger than his nose He stretched forth bis hand 
and took me by the hair, of which I had a mop half as big as my 
whole body ; and giving his arm a slow motion to and from him, 
like the crank-rod, or whatever they call 11, of a locomotive, just as 
its getting under way, and making my head, of course, follow in 
the same line of traverse, thundered in my ears,— 

* The gander! you twin-boro of a horse-mackere] ! where's the 
gander!” 
~ * Please, sir,” I spluttered out, in a confusion of intellects that 
was with me extremely customary—** boy was overboard—jumped 
overboard to save him——" 

*D—n the boy!” quoth my honest master; * where's the 
gander !"’ 

* Piease, sir, jumped overboard,” I repeated ; * got under the 
keel ; knocked head—senses out, and—and—” 

“And the gander? blast my fish-hooks! the gander?” 

* Please, sir; couldn't help—'most drowned—lost it!” 

The skipper's eves rolled in their sockets, and be turned them to 
heaven, a8 if to invoke thunderbolts of vengeance on my guilty head. 
Then taking a quid of tobacco, to compose his nerves, he made me 
a speech, nuporting, first, that he had bought me of old Mother Moi! 
at the price of a ten-gallon keg of rum; secondly, that I was not 
worth the tenth-part of a sous-marquee, or ten scales of a red her- 
ring ; thirdly, that | was the aglest wall-eyed, shock-headed son of 
a ship's monkey he had ever laid eyes on; fourthivy, that he had 
always said I would come to the gallows, without even the grace 
of arriving at the yard-arm; fifthly, that he had borne as many of 
my dog's tricks as mortal man could ; sixthly, that the loss of the 
gander was the most atrocious piece of cold-bloodcd knavery he 
had ever heard of, for which hanging was too good for me ; and 
seventhly and lastly, that as it was his duty to take a father’s care 
of me, he would forthwith proceed to give me the handsomest 
trouncing I had ever had im my whole life, blast his fish-hooks 
And this oration, which was interlarded with more profane execra- 
tions than I desire to repeat, being ended, he kicked and dragged 
me along into the cabin; where, seizing up a rope’s end, he fell to 
work upon my half-naked body with a vigour that, I think, would 
have ended in his killing me outright ; had not fate sent me assist- 
ance in the person of a friend—i was the first one | ever had— 
whom the accident of the morning had gained me, all unknown to 
myself. 

The little boy whom I had saved from drowning, was, as it hap- 
pened, the son of a worthy and wealthy gentleman, a physician, of 
that town, who chanced to be nigh at hand, when J landed the jittle 
fellow on the wharf; and being drawn thither, among others, by the 
cries of the children, had the happimess to tind his child already re- 
stored to his senses, and suffering no inconvenience from the catas- 
trophe, except a good ducking and a hearty-fright. He took pains 
to inform himself on the spot of the particulars of the accident, 
which a little inquiry among the boys soon put him in possession of, 
including all the circumstances of the attack, as well as of my 
lostrumentality in saving the graceless urchin; and he was pleased 
to express as much approbation as surprise, at what he called my 
magnammity—a word, by the by, which, when he afterwards de- 
livered it into my own ears, filled me with consternation, as, from 
its bigness, | supposed it must mean something verv horrible. Nav, 
his feelings becoming more interested, when he discovered trom 
what a wretched looking little imp (for, it seems, I had passed fin, 
while rauning up the wharves, and he had noticed my squalid ap- 
pearance,) the good act had proceeded, he determined to visit whe 
shallop on the mstant, to do me reparation for the injuries I had 
received, as well as to reward me for my humanitv—which word 
also, when he pronounced it, struck me as a very terrible one, 
though not so awful as *“*magnanimity.”” He accordingly procured 
a boat, and, in company with several other persons, immediatelr 
came on board, the visit being for me the most upportune in the 
world, as the honest skipper was threshing me, as he himself ex- 
pressed it, ** within an inch of my life,” and was, mdeed, so en- 
wrapped in the business, that he was entirely unconscious of the 
entrance of the visiters into the vessel and the cabin, wnul my new 
friend, shocked and enraged at his brutality, brought it to an end by 
suddenly knocking him down with his cane 

My miserable, wretched appearance—for besides my starveling 
looks, the blood was still streaming over my face—and the inhoman 
tyranny to which he thus saw me exposed, operated to such a de 
gree on the benevolent feelings of this most excellent man, that he 
determined to release me from my skipper's clutches altogether. 
which he immediately effected, by carrying me ashore to tus own 
house, where he dressed my wounds, and had me washed and 
clothed mm decent attire. 

Nor did his good offices rest here ; for having questioned me, and 
discovered what a friendless creature I really was, and how much | 
had sufiered from the cruelty of the skipper, his indignation was 
roused to such a pitch, that he proceeded to lodge an information 
before a magistrate, who immediately granted a warrant for Duck's 
apprehension, and he was in a few hours laid by the heels in the 
common jail; when, being tried, he was mulcted in a heavv fine, and 
punished with a month's imprisonment. And this punishment not 
seeming severe enough to certain worthy citizens, whose choler 
had been exceedingly inflamed by the developments of his cruelty 
that took place at the trial, the skipper was no sooner released from 
prison than they carried him aboard his own vessel, where, afier sub- 
jecting him to the process of keel-hauling, administered ina much 
more regular way than had happened in my case, they shaved his 
head and tarred and feathered hin from top to toe ; and then ordered 


| him to get under way, never to appear again in their waters, under 


pain of being hung from his own cross-trees—an injunction which. 
I believe, the scoundrel very faithfuily observed, for I never heard of 
his being again seen in that neighbourhood. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


“Le Sinal, Impressions pg Voyages, rak ALEX. Dumas.” New-York: 
De Behr. 1839. 


We have already noticed in the Mirror the translations of this 
very entertaining work, by Mrs. E. S. Gould, and should be guilty 
of a great oversight, did we omit to express our pleasure at seeing 
the work republished in this city in the original language. There is too 
little attention paid here to the modern literature of France, and Mr. 
De Behr, in thus bringing to our knowledge the last work of one of 
the most popular and pleasing of living French authors, has entitied 
himself to the thanks of all who read the language. The style of 
the work is easy and eminently readable, and there is a quiet vein 
of satirical! pleasantry running through it that is a new feature in a 
book of eastern travels. Most voyagers have contented themselves 
with showing us the grave and serious side of oriental character and 
adventures: Dumas has an eye to the comick and whimsical, like- 
wise. A French journal, of distinguished literary character, finds 
fault with M. Dumas for indulging his turn for merriment even at 
the foot of the Pyramids, and on the top of Sinai; but we cannot agree 
in the justice of this severe criticism, belonging, as we do, to that 
large party of readers who had rather have an author good-humoured 
and mirthful than grave and dull, selon les régles. Our business 
is at present with the original, and not the translation; but we can- 
not refrain from adding, that Mrs. Gould's version possesses another 
merit besides those we have mentioned already, namely, that she 
has omitted or altered a few passages which, im the orig:nal, are too 
freely expressed to suit the severity of our American manners. At- 
tached to the book, is an account of the celebrated imroad of St. 
Louis into Egypt, which 1s derived, in a great part, from the curious, 
but little-known chronicles of the Sieur de Joinville, and gives a 
most hvely and graphick picture of the great strife between the 
French chivalry and Moslem warriours, which resulted so unfortu- 
nately for the brave but ill-starred monarch of the christians. 


“New-York Review.” No. VIII. April, 1839. New-York: Published by 


the Proprietors, 262 Broadway. 
One excellent trait in this ably-conducted review, is its devotion 
to American literature and subjects of national interest. Why should 
our magazines aud reviews ext¢ nd their surved/ance over the au- 


' One would 


thors of Great Britain, to the neglect of our own 
think that Lockhart, Wilson, Jerdan, Dilkes and Co., were quite 
able to dispose of the cases brought to their eritical tribunals, with- 
out the co-operation of transatlanuck Radamanthi. In the present 
number of the New-York Review, out of thirty-six notices of new 
works, more than thirty are of native production. ‘This is as it 
should be, and the plan, if persevered in, will elevate this work to a 
higher and more influential position than has yet been attained by 
any periodical publication in the country. The article on the * Na- 
tional Portrait Gallery of distinga.shed Americans,” contains much 
interesting information om the subject of the fine arts in this coun- 
try; and the defence of the proposed international copy-right law 
We 


that the New-York Review, devoted as it is to the interests of Ame- 


gives evidence of great ability and research sincerely trust 


rican literature, will be liberally sustained by the publick. 





the German of Goethe and 


“Serect Minor Poems”’—Transiated from 
Boston. 1539. Hilliard, Gray 


Sciuller, with notes, by John S. Dwight 

and Co, Imo. Pp. 439 

Several of the pieces in this collection have appeared in the 
Magazines of the day, and among them we notice the admirable 
translation of Goethe's “ Vanitas, vanitatum vanitas !” published 
It 1s rendered with remarkable 





a few weeks since in the Mirror. 
spirit and fidelity. We do not remember to have seen a better 
version of Schiller’s celebrated “ Song of the Bell,” than that fur. 
nished by Mr. Dwight. The measure of the original is very success- 
fully preserved. The *‘ Ideal,” and the * Dignity of Woman,” are 
capital, and the same may be said of the ** Artist.” 

4 Tragedy in five acts. By N. P. Willis. New-York 
Samuel Colman. Pp. 108 


“ Bianca Visconti.” 


The merits of this beautiful play were first made known to the 
publick through the medium of the Mirror, and we welcome its ap- 
pearance in its present elegant form with much pleasure. Upon the 
stage its success has been complete. As the readers of this journal are 
already acquainted with many of the most exquisite passages in the 
piece, we should run the risk of repetition in making any quotations 
In the last act Mr. Willis has made material alterations, and the play 


It de- 


serves, and will occupy, a place among the standard productions of 


has evidently undergone a thorough end unsparing revision. 


the stage 


Tue Lirrtte Frescaman anv nis Water Lots, WIth oTHER SKETCHES 
or rue Tives. By George P. Morris. With etchings by Johnston. Phila- 
celphia: Lea and Blanchard. 1839. Pp. 155 
It may not become us to speak in terms of eulogy of the literary 

portion of this beautiful volume, but we may be permitted to say 
that the typography 1s extremely neat, and the illustrations by John- 
ston spinted and appropriate. Without passing judgment on the 
work, we will, however, cordially recommend the reader to possess 
himself of it at once, believing that, unlike the ** Little Frenchman,” 
he will not have cause to repent of lus bargain 

Boston. Wii) 


THE MonTHLY MISCELLANY OF RELIGION AND LETTERS. iam 


Crosby and Company 
From the prospectus of this work we learn that it is to assume the 
position of a ** conservative reformer.” and that it is to be made up 
as much as possible im reference to the passing umes. The editorial 


department will be conducted by Pro'es-or Palfrey 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


The author of the essay entitled “ True Greatness of Character,” will per- 
cewwe, by examining the plan of the Mirror, that his communication ts hardly 
sutied to our columns. ht tsa little too didactick ; but ably written, and che- 
racterized by the * noblest sentiments.” — The “ Tail Man's Apology,” ss 4 very 
good and pothetick apology, and we regret tt 13 out of our power to find room for 
ut.—To the inquiry of Phidias, we can reply that the bust of Miss Tree may be 
seen at the Mirror Office, or at the office of the ** Ladies’ Compamon.”’ It 13 
admirably executed, and ts wtthal a very good ttheness. The artest ts Mr. Dex- 


ter of Boston, a self-taught sculptor, and one who gives ample promise of ex- | 


cellence in his profession. ~The engagement of Mr. Sinclatr at the Park will 
not affect Mr. Forrest's engogement at the National —Crbber to the contrary 
notwithstanding.—To * R. D.,” 20, n0.— We must decline the commumeations 
of * Juvenile, junior,” * Ariel,” and * C.Y.D."— The account of Mademor- 
selle Rachel has already bern anticipated tn the Mirror.—Charles Kean ts, we 
beheve, engaged at the Nationol, and “* Tiespis” ts informed that we have 
heard nothing of the report to which he alludes. — We are indebted to the United 
States Magazine and Democratic Review, for the beautiful poem by Mr. Bry 
ant, on our third page 
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SATURDAY, APRIL 20, 1839 


Packet-day —Of the many exciting scenes that transpire in our 
busy metropolis, one of the most interesting and characteristick is 
that which occurs on the occasion, known to our citizens as 
It is a day full of bustle and business to the bro- 


” 


* packet-d 
kers, the banks, the passengers, the friends of the passengers, and to 
all who have any communication with the * old world.” 
advantage of the earliest breeze that may be propitious, the packet- 





Taking 


ship spreads her white wings to the wind, and drops down our noble 
harbour, towards the Narrows. The passengers and their friends 
are on board, and for awhile all is conviviality and good-fellowship 
If there is a brisk breeze, a few of the more delicate of the company 
may be a little ** squeamish,” but their situation detracts not from 
the gaiety of the rest. At length, they have reached the “ N 
and the steamer, which ts to bear the “ friends of the pas- 





rows ;” 
sengers” back to the city, is pufling and wheesing alongside of the 
packet-ship. Now all is hurry and excitement. “ Passengers for 
New-York will please quit the ship,” ts the stentorian exclamation 
Friend grasps the hand of friend, and a hasty * God bless you" is 
their parting greeting. ‘ Farewell—take care of yourself—give 
my love to Victoria—don't be sea-sick—let alone that baggage— 
stop the steamboat—take care of the plank, Miss—mind your foot- 
‘ 


ing—good-by, good by Such are the exclamations now poured 


forth with a volubility which language cannot express. At length 
The 
steamer swings off gracefully from the side of the larger vessel, hats 


the passengers for New-York and Liverpool are divided 


and handkerchiefs are waved, as a few faint huzzas mingle with the 


* good bys” and * farewells” of friends. The proud ship, career- 


a 
g 
g breeze, bows her white sails and taper masts to the 


ing to the 


wind, and spreads away over the unfathomed deep. Soon she fades 
and dwindles to a speck in the distance, and the steamer, regardless 


of wind or tide, glides back to the city, and lands her passeng 


Launch of the Decatur.—The launch of the United States sloop 
of war, Decatur, at the navy-yard in Brooklyn, on the ninth instant, 
was a glorious sight. Atthe concerted signal, the blocks which de- 
tained her were knocked away, and she sprang to her destined ele. 
ment like a proud courser to the battle-tield. Never before did we 
experience so fully the force of Byron's celebrated verse— 


* She walks the water like a thing of life 
As she floated, in queenly beauty, the imagination could almosi in- 
vest her with human attributes, there seemed such a conscious pride 
and power in her movements over the subject waves. And then 
Will she carry 


the stripes and stars tn imphantly to distant seas, or will she be dis- 


the question occurred, what willbe her future fate’ 


mantled by the ruthless sturm, and dashed with her devoted crew 
upon the craggy shore May such a disaster be averted from the 
gallant Decatur. She is truly a beautiful craft, and worthy to bear 
the name of one of the noblest of naval heroes. ‘ We rejoice,” 
says the American, * to see the name of a man so justly dear to our 
country and navy, thus renewed in one of our noble ships of war 
We pre dict that she will always be a favourite with seamen, and il! 
betide him who lets her fall an easy prey to the enemy. ‘The law 
requires that ihe sloops of war shall be named after towns of the 
different states. ‘There are at least six or eight considerable towns 
in the western states called Decatur—therefore Mr. Paulding has 
shown his good taste and sense :n thus paying a just compliment 
to those patriotick settlers who adopted the name of the gallant 
hero, as well as to the name ttself. She is constructed on a model 
furnished by Samuel Hart, Esq., principal naval constructor at this 


Her 


economy 


station, and will. itis not doubted, prove a fast sailing ship 


equipments are all on the most approved plans, combining 
tliciency 


destiny may lead her.” 


with € Prosperity to the good ship Decatur, wherever 


New musick.—Atwill has published a new song from Balfe’s ce- 


lebrated opera of the ** Maid of Artois,” beginning, ** The rapture 


dwelling ;" also, a comick song, sung by Mr. Lathan, entitled 


** Who'd have thought of seeing you From Millet, we have re- 


and the mu 
Messrs 
Hewitt and Jacques have published the following .-—Go, forget 
The Birth- 


* me—The 


ceived a beautiful song—the words by Leitch Ritchie, 


sick by Knight—entitled ** Calmly rest, my bonne bairn 


me; the musick by Knight and the words by Wolfe 
dav—The fair rose of Killarney—Come, gang awa’ w 
long lost strain—I would not be forgot—The Moorish drum—Oh, 
lenely is the forest shade—I cannot dance to-night, (poetry by 
Bayly)—and ** The rapture dwelling,” by Balfe. All these songs 
are well deserving the attention of amateurs. 


| American statuary.—A writer in the last number of the New- 
York Review says :—It is a striking fact, illustrative of the differ 
ence in the degree of attention paid in our country to painting and 
sculpture, that while the former has here been cultivated to the ex 


tent we have just seen, and produced so many and such eminent 


| artists in all branches of the art, the latter has been almost entirely 
neglected. Mr. Frazee is, we believe, the only sculptor in this 
great city capable of executing any piece of statuary of higher ordes 
than a Galen's head for an apotheck, or a figure of Grief for a yiave 
stone, and we know not of his having attempted any grand work of 


art. We have seen several fine busts by him, and some bas-reliefs 


for architectural ornaments, so well executed, that had they been 
gly admired 


6 


imported from Italy they would have been exceed: 
From what he has already done, we may fairly expect some lasting 
monument of his genius; for to that character he is entitled by the 
extraordinary skill he has acquired in this enchanting art, by his own 


. 
Concurring, as we do, in this well-merited com- 


unaided tuition.” 
pliment to Mr. Frazee, we think that the writer will qualify his re 
mark as to that artist's being the only sculptor in this grest city, 
when he shall see the beautiful statue of Victoria recently executed 
by Mr. J. V. Stout, and now offered to publick exhibition at the 
Stuyvesant Institute. We think that Mr. Stout, in this single pro- 
duction of his chisel, has shown talents, which, if duly eultuvated, 
will give him a lasting reputation among the sculptors not only of 
this country but of the age 


Picture of a shabby-genicel man —The following picture of a 
shabby-genteel man, is given by a favourite satirical writer: —" Ii 
you see hurrying along a by-street, keeping as close as he can to 
the area-railings, a man of about forty or filtv, clad in an old rusty 
suit of threadbare black cloth, which shines with constant wear as if 
it had been bewaxed, the trousers tightly strapped down, partly for 
the look of the thing, and partly to keep his old shoes from slipping 
off at the heels; if you observe, too, that his yellowish white neck- 
cloth is carefully pened up, to conceal the tattered garment un 


| 


derneath, and that his hands are encased mm the remams of an old 


pair of kid gloves—you mav set hin down as a shabby-genteel! 
man Such a one did we see yesterday in Broadway, walking, 
apparently im the forlorn hope of meeting some one who would in 
vite him to dinuer 


* We pitied him, for he was pe 


We loved him, for he was alone 
The man who wears a threabhars 
Is seldvm sought an © known 


Phe Honolula Gazette remarks, in 
* "Tepati 


Sandwich Island criticism 
i u a uv 


relation to two of the most popular ot Merican poe ts 


pitiaihimt Bryant toa: Halleck vanuman makind Raunga tepiletu 


pung We dissent entirely. We are in the regular receipt of this 


journal, in the columns ot which we tind many extracts from the 


New-York Mirror 


The followme bit of ntelligence ts from a late 


number of the * Honolulu Gazette ~* (aTasTROPHE Walking 
near the sea-side the other day, we saw aman ronning towards us, 
with great celerity, grasping tu his hand, what, at first sight, we took 
to be a stone or fragment ot brick , the appearance ofthe madividual 


immediately seemed to justify the belief that he had a design upen 


us. Fearing disegreeable consequences, being a small man, and 


feeble, we raise d our cane to avert any sudde niyv imper ding attack 


and examined our attenuated supporters to pudy © of their capacity for 


bearing us out of the reach of danger, the man came up—raised lis 
clenched fist vociterated with mopetuosity, ** Here ws my six dollars 
for the subscription to your Gazette, please to give me a rece peor” 


Phren 


George Combe, 


logyand Mr. Combe.— The disting ushed phrenologist, Mr 


commenced a sccond course of lectures on his ta 
Stuyvesant Institute, on Sat 


nued on Monday, Wednesday, 


the seventeenth of May 


vourite science, at the rday ever ’ 


It is to be contr and Saturday 


last 


evenings t We are glad to perceive that 


these lectures attract large and respectable audiences Mr. Comba 


a strong mind, and years of laborous 


has devote d the energics of 
study, to the subject on which he discourses, and no one 


hum without deriving new facts and ideas relative 


can hear 


to the moral aud 


physical education of mar 


nounced by Mr 
The 


ites, and of yreat 


Vew pe 


H. Hast 
Despatch.” Mr 


vodicals. —A new penny daily paper is ar 


the Sun entitled 


gs Weld, (late co-editor o }to be 


Weldis a gentieman of fine at 


experience as an editor, ‘ Colman's Monthly Miscellany,” is uu 
title of a new monthly pe riodical, to be rssued the first of lune, by 
Mr. Samuel Colman, under the superintendence of Grenville Mellen 
and Wilham Cutter, both men of talent, and able to secure compe 
tent assistance Success to the undertaking 

Down with the dust The prome naders of Broadway have been 
much inconvenienced d tring the late dry weather, by the sunooms 
of dust which eddy through the great thoroughfare of this metropo- 
lis The Khamreen of the Arabian desert is not to be compared to 
this stifl 1g atinosphere, The corporation must sce that the streets 
are more thoroughly sprinkled. ** Down with the dust,” has becom 


Anelli's paintings —The private exhibition at No. 74 Chambers 
! 


street, of Mr. Anelli’s historical paintings aud portraits, wil soon 


close These pa wtings are ol more than ordinary merit, and no 
lover of the art should miss the opportunity of seemg them. 
Life m New- York.—The first number of this periodical has ap- 


peared, full of satire, humour, and interest. Its tone is severe, but 


free from all ill-natured references ; and we have no doubt of vs 


meeting with eminent success 
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MISCELLANY. 


New WAY or GETTING a caNE.—An English gen tleman was re- 
cently walking under the Arcades of the Rue di Rivoli, in Paris, 
holding in his hand a gold-headed cane, of splendid workmanship ; a 
man supported by two crutches came up, and asked for alms ina 
mysterious manner and pitiful tone. The gentleman, moved to 
pity, gave the beggar a small silver coin. At the same moment, a 
person near him suddenly exclaimed, ** How can you, sir, allow this 
rogue to deceive you’ Please to lend me your cane, and I will 
show you that the rascal rans better than [I can."’ The Englishman, 
taken unawares, without reflecting, lent his cane; the beggar, the 
moment he perceived it in his detractor’s hands, threw away his 
crutches, and took to his heels as if his satamick majesty in person 

was running after him, and was followed by the man with the cane, 
whilst the spectators, and the Englishman particularly, remained in 
convalsions of laughter at the sight, and exclaiming alternately, 
* Oh, he will be caught!" ** No, he will not be caught!" But both 
the racing heroes disappeared at the next opening im the street, and 
the good Englishman remained waiting for his splendid cane, which 
cost five hundred frances 

Sir Watrer Scorr.—* I never,” said Sir Walter Scott, “ could 
eat the flesh of any creature I had known while alive. I had once 
a noble yoke of oxen, which, with the usual agricultural gratitude, 
we killed for the table; they said it was the finest beef in the four 
counties, but I never could taste Gog or Magog, whom I used to 
admire in the plough.” 

British RULE IN iNpDIA.—-Young men govern there without so- 
ciety, and without sympathy with the native. An endless, 
prospect of new flights of birds of prey and passage is for ever pass- 
ing before the eyes of the people. The cries of India are given to 
seas and winds, to be blown about in every breaking up of the mon- 
soon, over a remote and unhearing ocean. 


hopeless 


Tue Lover's tear.—Two lovers at Chalons-sur-Saone, about 
to be parted by a forced marriage of the girl to another and a richer 
suitor, held a few nights ago, says a Paris paper, a last interview 
on the roof of a house, where they were accustomed to meet. The 
young man proposed an elopement, but, meeting with a positive re- 
fusal, he, in a moment of passion, took bis sweetheart in his arms, 
and, exclaiming, * Then there is nothing left for us but to die to- 
gether!’ sprung from the parapet, which was upwards of sixty feet 
from the ground, thinking to carry her with him. He fell on the 
pavement, and was taken up most severely crushed; but the young 
woman snatched at a projection of the wall and was saved. One 
of her arms, however, was fractured in two places 

PLEASURE AND RUSINESS.—A late Parisian police report says, 
that on the previous evening, one of the police arrested im the ru 
dela Pe epinicre, one of those Intre pid sportsmen who pass the night 
in hunting cats in the narrow streets of the capital. He was ac- 
companied by two houle-dogues, (bull-dogs.) whom he had trained 
to the sport, and who brought the game to his feet with the neck 
neatly broken. His game-bag was already full of grimalkins and 
kittens. It is not necessary to say for what purpose they are pur- 
chased by certain restaurateurs He made also an additional protit 
by the sale of the skins ‘he offender was convicted of violation 
of the peace, and of pursuing the pleasure of the chase without the 
necessary permit 

Economy. —A correspondent of the Bay State Democrat tells a 
good story in illustration of this commendable virtue. Here is the 
anecdote :—A miserly man would olten say to his children, * Now, 
my dears, which of you will have a cent and go to bed without any 
supper Answer.—* We all will, father.” The next morning 
he would say, ** Will you all gire acent, and have warm cakes for 
breakfast?’ “ Yes! yes!" they would reply, with one accord 
Thus he would get his money back again, and cheat them out ot 
one meal worth double the amount, 


Joun Kemate —Perhaps no man ever acted so completely up to 
a character as Kemble. For the treme he almost imagined himself 
to be the very thing he represented. The example to the above 
rule happened one night at a provincial theatre, when John per- 
formed the character of Brutus. The unfortunate wight who that 
evening represented Mare Antony, fatigued by his exertions, sought 
behind the scenes refreshment from a tankard of cool porter. John, 


making an exit from the stage, caught the noble Antony in the 


very act! He shrank aghast from the horrid sight! Mare Antony 
drinking porter! Kemble struck the offending pewter-pot from 
the actor’s hands, ran to h's tiring-room, threw himself on a sofa, 


and much time elapsed before his brother actors could prevail upor 
him to continue the performance 

LaDY.—Suett had at one time a landlady who ex 
the vulgar fluid, yclept gin, a beverage 


in abhorrence. She would 


Sverr’s Lanp 
hibited an inordinate love for 
t himself by no means held i 
after the following fashion 

Ot 
fa 


which Sue 
order her servant to get the supplies 
“ Betty, go and get a quartern loaf and half a quartern of gin 
started Betty: she was speedily recalled “ Betty, make it 
quartern loaf and a quartern of gin ;”’ but Betty had never got fairly 
across the threshold on the mission ere the voice was again heard 

* Betty, on second thoughts, you may as well make it all gin.” 
have ma 


Cirnceratio woney.—Rothchild’s two sons, who 


business of the 


N Of 


naged the house since the old man's death, are sa 


to be spendthrifts of the first water Chus it is: the covetous rich 


man is generally a sponge for his heirs to squeeze 
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